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THE EDGE OF ORDER: THE PATTERN 
OF FAULKNER’S RHETORIC 


WALTER J. SLATOFF 


In William Faulkner’s short story 
“Delta Autumn,” Ike McCaslin says 
that “the heart dont always have time 
to bother with thinking up words that 
fit together.”* In Absalom, Absalom!, 
when Charles Bon leaves for college, 
Faulkner describes him as “almost 
touching the answer, aware of the jig- 
saw puzzle picture integers of it wait- 
ing, almost lurking, just beyond his 
reach, inextricable, jumbled, and un- 
recognizable yet on the point of fall- 
ing into pattern which would reveal 
to him at once, like a flash of light, 
the meaning of his whole life’ (p. 
313). The integers never do fall into 
place for Charles Bon. Much the same 
can be said about Benjy and Quentin 
Compson, Darl Bundren, Gail High- 
tower, Thomas Sutpen and numerous 
other characters in Faulkner’s novels. 

Every Faulkner novel in some way 
provides the reader with the problem 
of fitting pieces together, and many 
readers of Faulkner feel with respect 
to the meanings of the novels much 
as Charles Bon did about the mean- 
ing of his life. Much Faulkner criti- 
cism has been devoted to explaining, 


both in particular novels and in his 
works in general, how the pieces do 
fit together, the patterns of meaning 
they do form. A good many such pat- 
terns have been discovered and of- 
fered as the essential meanings of the 
novels and of Faulkner’s visison as a 
whole. 

In this paper I wish to suggest that 
in many ways and on many levels 
Faulkner seems very anxious to keep 
pieces from fitting together, and that 
this is a crucial aspect of his work) It 
has been generally recognized that 
(the purpose of some of Faulkner’s 
structural complexities is to keep his 
material in a state of flux or suspen- 
sion) But it has also generally been 
thought and argued or assumed that 
these suspensions are finally resolved, 
that by the ends of the novels the jig- 
saw picture puzzle integers do fall in- 
to place. There is much evidence, I 
think, that Faulkner is willing and 
even anxious to leave most of them 
in a high degree of suspension, or at 
oo a suspension that cannot be re- 

lved in logical or rational terms. 
Nor has it been recognized how very 





much his moment to moment presen- 
‘tation of experience involves a juxta- 
position of elements which do not 
seem to fit together and which to some 
degree resist synthesis or resolution. / 


I 

A remarkably frequent and _per- 
sistent phenomenon in Faulkner’s 
‘writing is his presentation of opposed 
or contradictory suggestions.’ In some 
instances the contradictions are more 
apparent than real; in others they 
seem quite real. I shall not try to dis- 
tinguish between them. My purpose 
here is simply to suggest something 
of the number and variety of things 
which are presented in conflicting 

_terms. Again and again, for example, 
Faulkner describes objects and events 
in terms which at once suggest motion 
and immobility..A large number of 
wagons, buggies, and engines are de- 
scribed as moving “without progress” 
or with an effect of “nomotion.” The 
carcasses of hogs hang “immobilized 
by the heels in attitudes of frantic 
running” (ID, 4). Rosa Coldfield and 
Clytie face one another: “I motionless 
in the attitude and action of running, 
she rigid in that furious immobility” 
(AA, 140). Psychological conditions 
are often similarly rendered. When 
the schoolbell rings, Quentin Comp- 
son’s “insides would move, sitting still. 
Moving sitting still” (SF, 107). 
“Though Joe had not moved since he 
entered, he was still running” (LIA, 
187). Frequently the contradictory 
suggestions are compressed into 
phrases like “poised and swooping im- 
mobility,” “terrific immobility,” or 
“dynamic immobility.” 

Sound and silence, also, are fre- 
quently presented as existing simul- 
taneously, Silence often seems not so 
much the absence of sound as a con- 
tainer for it, a presence even while the 
sounds are occurring, We read of a 
“silence filled with the puny sounds of 


men” (LIA, 259) and “a sound... 
which silence itself, seemed to find 
strange and hard to digest” (MCS, 
19-20). Very frequently, just as he 
gives maximum simultaneity and com- 
pression to motion and immobility in 
images like “dynamic immobility,” 
Faulkner compresses the suggestions 
of sound and silence to the condition 
of oxymoron. Thus, again and again 
we find phrases like “crashing silent- 
ly,” “exploded soundlessly,” “sound- 
less yelling,” and “quiet thunderclap.” 
On at least three occasions Faulkner 
sets up, in effect, double oxymorons 
of sound and silence, the most com- 
pact being “soundless words in the 
pattering silence” (CS, 899). 

Perhaps the most common physical 
and psychological conditions present- 
ed by Faulkner are ones which simul- 
taneously contain elements of quies- 
cence and turbulence! A flood is like- 
ly to exhibit a calm, still surface above 
its raging currents or to suggest “fury 
in itself quiet with stagnation” (AILD, 
458). \Fights commonly occur in si- 
lence or in tranquil surroundings. 
Characters, even the most violent and 
tormented, are most apt to possess 
quiet or calm exteriors, to exhibit 
furious immobility or quiet rage, or 
to behave with quiet fury or calm 
violence. When their tension or tor- 
ment has become unbearable they 
may, like a farmer in The Hamlet, 
become “calm and contained and rig- 
idly boiling” (p. 222), or they may 
like the dietitian in Light in August 
and Wilbourne in The Wild Palms, 
be described as going calmly and 
quietly mad. 

Opposed suggestions are not at all 
confined to these areas. In every Faulk- 
ner novel an astonishing number and 
variety of characters and events are 
described in oxymoronic or near Oxy- 
moronic terms. Here is a small sam- 
pling from two of Faulkner’s novels 
which may give some idea of the per 
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vasiveness of the phenomenon and of 
the variety of contexts in which it oc- 
curs. 

In Light in August, Doc Hines is 
‘paradoxically rapt and alert at the 
same time” (p. 323) and has the abil- 
ity “to flux instantaneously between 
complete attention that does not seem 
to hear, and that comalike bemuse- 
ment in which the stare of his appar- 
ently inverted eye is as uncomfortable 
as though he held them [his compan- 
ions] with his hand” (p. 334). His 
wife’s face is at the same time “peace- 
ful and terrible” and her attitude is 
“at once like a rock and like a crouch- 
ing beast” (p. 348) . The face of High- 
tower, with whom the Hineses are 
talking, is “at once gaunt and flabby” 
(p. 77) . The Sunday morning service 
in the church in which he _ once 
preached has a “stern and formal 
fury” (p. 321). He hears singing from 
the church: ‘‘a sound at once austere 
and rich, abject and proud” (p. 65). 


When he resigns his pulpit “the town 
was sorry with being glad¥ (p. 60). 


Joe Christmas’ feet are capable of 
moving at “deliberate random” (p. 
291) He can “hear without hearing 
ther wails of terror and distress quiet- 
er than sighs all about him” (p. 293) . 
Lena Grove gives Armstid, Winter- 
bottom, and Armstid’s wagon a glance 
which is at once “innocent and pro- 
found” (p. 7). Later she and the 
wagon come slowly together “without 
any semblance of progress” (p. 10). 
She passes fields and woods “at once 
static and fluid” (p. 24). 

In The Hamlet Will Varner is “at 
once active and lazy” (p. 6). His son 
Jody wears a costume which is “at 
- ceremonial and negligee” (p. 

ll). Tull has a “gentle, almost sad 
face until you unravelled what were 
actually two separate expressions—a 
temporary one of static peace and 
quiet overlaying a constant one of 
definite even though faint harried- 


ness” (p. 10). Armstid’s eyes are “at 
once vague and intense” (p. 331). 
After his illness Ratliff emanates “a 
sort of delicate robustness” (p. 78) . 
Ab Snopes’ homestead is a “cluttered 
desolation” (p. 54). Eula Varner 
seems to exist in a “teeming vacuum” 
(p. 107). At the age of eleven, sitting 
on the schoolhouse steps eating a cold 
potato, she “postulated that ungirdled 
quality of the very goddesses in .. . 
Homer and Thucydides: of being at 
once corrupt and immaculate, at once 
virgins and the mothers of warriors 
and of grown men” (p. 128). She is 
“at once supremely unchaste and in- 
violable” (p. 131). Her admirers de- 
part “seething and decorous” and ride 
in “furious wordless amity” (p. 150). 
Houston and the girl he is to marry 
are “chained irrevocably . . . not by 
love but by implacable constancy and 
invincible repudiation” (p. 237). Up 
to a point their struggle, “for all its 
deadly seriousness . . . had retained 
something of childhood, something 
both illogical and consistent, both rea- 
sonable and bizarre’ (p. 239). 
\Some of Faulkner’s oxymorons are 
brilliant and completely justified by 
their context;!others seem mechanical 
or excessive; I am not here concerned 
with discriminating between them. 
What I wish to emphasize is their re- 
markable frequency and variety, re- 
markable even in our contemporary 
literary environment which ' \ Prizes 
paradox and linguistic shock\ More 
than anything else, I believe, that 
baffling figure can help to illuminate 
Faulkner’s work. ‘Not only does its 
abundance indicate a good deal about 
Faulkner's general intentions and ef- 
fects. but the figure, itself, in minia- 
ture and extreme form contains or 
suggests many of the most important 
qualities of his art and vision} 

\Like Faulkner’s writing in general, 
the oxymoron involves sharp polar- 
ity, extreme tension, a high degree of 
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conceptual and stylistic antithesis, and 
the simultaneous suggestion of dis- 
parate or opposed elements. / More- 
over, the figure tends to hold these 
elements in suspension rather than 
to fuse them, Both terms of an oxy- 
moron are in a sense true. One’s rec- 
ognition that the contradiction is ap- 
parent rather than real does not elim- 
inate the tension between the terms, 
for the conflicting elements remain. 
Neither negates the other. The oxy- 
moron, on the one hand, achieves a 
kind of order, definiteness, and co- 
herence by virtue of the clear and 
sharp antithesis it involves. On the 
other, it moves toward disorder and 
incoherence by virtue of its qualities 
of irresolution and self-contradiction. 
Its validity is usually intuitive and 
emotional rather than logical or intel- 
lectual. It does not so much explore 
or analyze a condition as render it 
forcefully. Traditionally it has often 
been used to reflect desperately di- 
vided states of mind.’ 


II 

‘Any oxymoron to some degree de- 
fies our customary intellectual desire 
for logical resolution, for even when 
we see beyond the contradiction, it 
still leaves us with the conflicting as- 
sertions} But many of Faulkner’s oxy- 
morons (e.g., “vague and intense’’) 
leave us with especially insoluble sus- 
pensions. They involve so complete 
or balanced a contradiction that they 
not only oppose our desire for resolu- 
tion, but remain in opposition to it; 
no amount of thought and analysis 
can move us beyond the suspension of 
opposed elements. In the traditional 
oxymoron such as “cruel kindness” 
or “living death” at least a partial 
resolution is usually possible because 
one of the opposing elements is given 
subordinate emphasis either by con- 
text or by logical or grammatical sub- 
ordination.\ Faulkner, on the other 


hand, seems especially fond of juxta- 
posing contradictory terms of equal 
rank and emphasis, and often further 
blocks resolution, by the _prefatory 
phrase “at once” Ke “at once cor- 
rupt and immaculate”) . That he may 
be indifferent to the effects even when 
his oxymorons do involve logical or 
grammatical subordination is sug. 
gested by his apparently synonymous 
use of “implacable weariness’ and 
“weary implacability” (H, 254-255). 
‘The essential purpose and effect of 
most of Faulkner’s oxymorons, I be- 
lieve, is not to force the reader to 
grasp a reality or unity beneath an 
apparent contradiction but to leave 
him with the tension of the contra- 
diction itself./We are to feel and to 
continue to feel, for example, that 
the struggle between Houston and 
his wife had in it “something both 
illogical and consistent, both reason- 
able and bizarre.” 

I have stressed this as much as | 
have because I wish to show as con- 


clusively as I can that Faulkner fre- 


quently seems willing and even anx- 
ious to leave \his reader with suspen- 
sions which are not resolvable in ra- 
tional terms) This is not to say that 
he always does so nor does it prove 
that his novels as wholes are similarly 
unresolvable, but it does suggest that 
his novels may be more ambiguous 
and more resistant to rational analy- 
sis than has often been supposed. This 
possibility is strengthened by the 
many other aspects of his presenta- 
tion which resist rational analysis and 
leave us with an unresolved suspen- 
sion of varied or opposed suggestions. 

\A large number of Faulkner’s ex- 
tended metaphors} for example, have 
these qualities. This partial descrip 
tion of the sermon of the visiting 
preacher in The Sound and the Fury 
is characteristic. 


He tramped steadily back and forth ... 
hunched, his hands clasped behind him. 
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He was like a worn small rock whelmed 
by the successive waves of his voice. 
With his body he seemed to feed the 
voice that, succubus like, had. fleshed its 
teeth in him. And the congregation 
seemed to watch with its own eyes while 
the voice consumed him, until he was 
nothing and they were nothing and there 
was not even a voice but instead their 
hearts were speaking to one another in 
chanting measures beyond the need for 
words, so that when he came to rest 
against the reading desk, his monkey face 
lifted and his whole attitude that of a 
serene, tortured crucifix that transcended 
its shabbiness and insignificance and 
made it of no moment, a long moaning 
expulsion of breath rose from them, and 
a woman’s single soprano: “Yes, Jesus!” 
(p. 310). 

In context the passage has consid- 
erable emotional force and conveys a 
sense of the minister’s power and ef- 
fect on the congregation. On the other 
hand, it is full of opposed and varied 
suggestions which resist rational inte- 
gration. We shift from naturalistic de- 
scription to a simile in which the 
preacher is likened to a rock and his 
voice to waves. The voice then ac- 
quires teeth, and ‘“‘succubus like” (i.e., 
like an evil spirit!) consumes him. 
Is the ugliness of the image inten- 
tional, we wonder. Does Faulkner 
perhaps add teeth because they are 
in antithesis to the “suck” suggestion 
of “succubus”? The minister and the 
congregation become “nothing” but 
still have hearts. There is no voice, 
but the hearts “‘speak” to one another, 
although without words. We are then 
reminded of the naturalistic monkey 
face immediately before the preacher's 
figure (which was a “rock,” fleshly 
food, “nothing,” and a _ speaking 
“heart”) becomes suggestive of a cru- 
cifix, at once “serene” and “tortured,” 
“that transcended its [the attitude’s? 
the crucifix’s?] shabbiness and insig- 
nificance.” Upon close examination 
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even the general nature of the expe- 
rience of the congregation is perplex- 
ing, because there is the implication 
of a peaceful speaking of hearts and 
then of release of tension. Faulkner's 
mixed metaphors of this sort are 
not simply occasional accidents, for 
in general he makes no effort to keep 
them consistent and often makes use 
of the most “mixed” for his most im- 
portant communications, And as in 
the oxymoron, the irresolvable ele- 
ments are not accidental but seem an 
integral part of structure. Comparable 
to these mixed metaphors in effect 
are Faulkner's frequent synesthetic 
images which may be considered psy- 
chological oxymorons. Typical ex- 
amples are “dark cool breeze” (SF, 
149), “visibility roaring soundless 
down about him” (H, 195), and 
“walked out of their talking” (LIA, 
9). 

Less obvious, perhaps, but equally 
common are the conflicting sugges- 
tions which often occur in Faulkner's 
extended presentations of characters 
and events’ A relatively compact il- 
lustration is the episode in Light in 
August in which McEachern attacks 
Joe Christmas in the dancehall. 

Before this episode, what has been 
emphasized, above all, about Mc- 
Eachern is his absolute sense of self- 
righteousness, and the calm, heavy, 
methodical quality of all of his ac- 
tions, even his violent ones. When he 
realizes that Joe has climbed out of 
his room and gone off to what he is 
sure is lechery, he saddles “his big, 
old, strong white horse” and goes 
down the road at a “slow and ponder- 
ous gallop” (p. 176) . So far he is still 
very much in character. Faulkner then 
inserts a suggestion of speed by means 
of metaphor: “. . . the two of them, 
man and beast, leaning a little stiffly 
forward as though in some jugger- 
nautish simulation of terrific speed 
though the actual speed itself was ab- 





sent, as if in that cold and implacable 
and undeviating conviction of both 
omnipotence and clairvoyance of 
which they both partook known des- 
tination and speed were not neces- 
sary” (pp. 176-177). When McEach- 
ern reaches the dancehall, however, 
Faulkner has him move with actual 
speed. He dismounts “almost before 
the horse had stopped. He did not 
even tether it. He got down, and in 
the carpet slippers and the dangling 
braces and his round head and his 
short, blunt, outraged beard ran to- 
ward the open door’ (p. 177). In 
the next paragraph Faulkner goes on 
to describe him as thrusting through 
the dancers, and running toward Joe 
and the waitress, and then thunder- 
ing “Away, Jezebel! . . . Away, har- 
lot!” (p. 178) 

McEachern’s disarray and uncon- 
trolled running and thunderous shout- 
ing provide an emotional climax of 
strong impact and intensity; but they 
may come as rather a shock to the 
understanding of the reader in view 
of Faulkner’s earlier characterizations 
of the man as utterly deliberate and 
controlled”) The next paragraph 
reads: 

Perhaps it did not seem to him that he 
had been moving fast nor that his voice 
was loud. Very likely he seemed to him- 
self to be standing just and rocklike and 
with neither haste nor anger while on 
all sides the sluttishness of weak human 
men seethed in a long sigh of terror 
about the actual representative of the 
wrathful and retributive Throne. Per- 
haps they were not even his hands which 
struck at the face of the youth whom he 
had nurtured and sheltered and clothed 
from a child, and perhaps when the face 
ducked the blow and came up again it 
was not the face of that child. But he 
could not have been surprised at that, 
since it was not that child’s face which 
he was concerned with: it was the face 
of Satan, which he knew as well. And 


when, staring at the face, he walked 
steadily toward it with his hand ‘still 
raised, very likely he walked toward it 
in the furious and dreamlike exaltation 
of a martyr who has already been ab- 
solved, into the descending chair which 
Joe swung at his head, and into nothing. 
ness. (p. 178) 


We begin with what appears not to 
be the real version of what happened 
but the way it appeared to McEach- 
ern. But the passage slips gradually 
toward what is presumably a state. 
ment of what did happen, and the 
final picture we have is of the Mc. 
Eachern we knew earlier, who, star- 
ing at Joe-Satan, walks “steadily” to 
ward the raised chair “in the furious 
and dreamilke exaltation of a martyr.” 
In a generally emotive way we are 
satisfied by the suggestiveness and 
general movement of the passage. If 
we stop to reflect, however, we won- 
der how the event did happen, which 
image of McEachern to accept: the 
one of a ponderous and deliberate 
man whose conviction is such that 
speed is not necessary; the one sug: 
gested by the hanging braces, carpet 
slippers, the running and thundering 
rage; or the one of a convinced and 
peaceful and yet somehow furious 
martyr? We wonder what McEachern 
is like. We wonder, also, whether Mc- 
Eachern has been killed. The final de- 
scription of him offers no resolution: 
“He looked quite peaceful now. He 
appeared to sleep: bluntheaded, in- 
domitable even in repose, even the 
blood on his forehead peaceful and 
quiet” (p. 178). This final statement 
is typical of many of Faulkner’s end- 
ings to,situations and even to whole 
works. It is effective emotionally and 
dramatically but does not resolve ques- 
tions which the earlier presentation 
has raised for the understanding. 
There is a’ suggestion of resolution, 
in this case supplied by the emphasis 
upon peace and quiescence. At the 
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same time, however, there remain ten- 
sions and opposing suggestions, here 
provided by the unquiet words 
“bluntheaded,” “indomitable,” and 
“blood.” 

One of the most striking and widely 
commented upon aspects of Faulk- 
ner’s writing is his use of marathon 
sentences whose structure and syntax 
are often perplexing or obscure. Here 
isa fragment of a sentence from Go 
Down, Moses, a sentence which runs 
for over a page and a half. Among 
sentences and fragments of this type, 
it is one of the least complex. Con- 
textually, the sentence and fragment 
would seem to be important, for they 
presumably communicate a_ signifi- 
cant part of Ike McCaslin’s education 
and experience. 


. a boy who wished to learn humility 
and pride in order to become skillful 
and worthy in the woods but found him- 
self becoming so skillful so fast that he 
feared he would never become worthy 
because he had not learned humility 
and pride though he had tried, until 
one day an old man who could not have 
defined either led him as though by the 
hand to where an old bear and a little 
mongrel dog showed him that, by pos- 
sessing one thing other, he would possess 
them both; and a little dog, nameless 
and mongrel and many-fathered, grown 
yet weighing less than six pounds, who 
couldn’t be dangerous because there was 
nothing anywhere much smaller, not fierce 
because that would have been called 
just noise, not humble because it was 
already too near the ground to genuflect, 
and not proud because it would not have 
been close enough for anyone to discern 
what was casting that shadow and which 
didn’t even know it was not going to 
heaven since they had already decided 
it had no immortal soul, so that all it 
could be was brave even though they 
would probably call that too just noise. 
(pp. 295-296) 


We may note first, that all but one 
113 


of the clauses beginning “because,” 
“since,” or “so that,” are deliberate 
non-sequiturs. Moreover, the final 
statement about the dog’s bravery is 
not consistent with the statement 
about his fierceness. In one instance 
the existence of a quality depends up- 
on what people call it; in the other it 
does not. At the same time, in opposi- 
tion to the illogicality, there is a prom- 
ise of clarity, order, and logicality, a 
frequent characteristic of Faulkner's 
writing. The description of the dog 
pretends to be a definition (presum- 
ably of “the one thing other”) ar- 
rived at through careful exclusion 
and negation. Further promise of 
clarity and simplicity is made by the 
cause and effect terminology, anti- 
thesis, persistent parallelism, and gen- 
eral division of things into simple 
pairs. There is also the promise com- 
municated by the suggestion that the 
mongrel dog showed Ike that “one 
thing” (italics mine) would solve his 
problem of gaining humility and 
pride. 

The passage quoted is characteristic 
of many of Faulkner’s other structures, 
also, in its shifts in tone. The context 
of the description of the dog is serious. 
Presumably our understanding of the 
nature of the dog is essential to our 
understanding of the nature of pride 
and humility, and to our understand- 
ing of Ike. The surrounding passages 
are serious. The description of the 
dog’s qualities, however, is largely 
playful. 

As in many other passages close 
scrutiny leads only to further difficul- 
ties. There is first the hurdle of the 
oxymoron “humility and pride.” We 
are then told that the possession of 
one thing “other” would enable Ike 
to possess both qualities. If the one 
thing other is “bravery” (we cannot 
be sure) , we may wonder why Faulk- 
ner communicates it so ambiguously, 
and may wonder about the relation- 





ship between bravery, humility, and 
pride. Our understanding of that re- 
lationship is not aided by the fact that 
the dog, who has the bravery, is de- 
scribed specifically as neither humble 
nor proud. When we read further we 
are led to Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” and to the statement that 
“Truth is one. It doesn’t change. It 
covers all things which touch the 
heart—honor and pride and pity and 
justice and courage and love” (p. 
297) , a statement which McCaslin in- 
dicates ought to clarify things for Ike. 
Even if one is not troubled by the 
meanings of the words “covers” and 
“touch” and does not wonder whether 
such qualities as hatred and greed 
“touch” the heart, one must certainly 
wonder why humility is missing from 
the list. A few lines later Faulkner 
drops this subject and moves to a 
“discussion” of the curse on the land. 

Again Faulkner’s presentation has 
left us with tensions and questions 
we cannot resolve. I have dwelt upon 
the difficulties structures of this sort 
pose for the understanding, and have 
emphasized their resistance to analy- 
sis, because I wish to make clear 
that they may be organized not mere- 
ly so as to make intellectual resolu- 
tion difficult but so as to discourage 
it and make it impossible, just as syn- 
esthetic images make precise sense 
localization impossible and many of 
Faulkner’s oxymorons make logical 
resolution impossible. The difficulties 
in the way of understanding are often 
not resolvable nor meant to be. 

The preceding illustrations show 
some of the ways by which Faulkner 
keeps his reader from fitting things 
together. Instead of moving toward 
synthesis and resolution, his presen- 
tation often provides a suspension of 
varied or opposed suggestions. \Two 
specific devices which further con- 
tribute to this suggestive suspension 
warrant mention. 


The first is the frequent use of 

“perhaps” and “maybe,” and other 
inconclusive or conjectural terms or 
phrases in describing motivations, 
thoughts, and events. The second is 
that which Warren Beck has labelled 
“the statement of alternative sugges- 
tions”:* “The woman had never seen 
him but once, but perhaps she re. 
membered him, or perhaps his ap 
pearance now was enough.’* Some- 
times the juxtaposed alternatives are 
so important and so divergent that a 
choice would be of immense philo- 
sophic and practical significance, as in 
Go Down, Moses where McCaslin says 
that the Bible was written to be read 
“by the heart, not by the wise of the 
earth because maybe they dont need 
it or maybe the wise no longer have 
any heart” (p. 260, italics mine). On 
occasion the alternatives are diamet- 
rically opposed: 
It was as if only half of her had been 
born, that mentality and body had some. 
how become either completely separated 
or hopelessly involved; that either only 
one of them had ever emerged, or that 
one had emerged, itself not accompanied 
by, but rather pregnant with, the other. 
(H, 109) 


Note the complete opposition of the 
alternatives “completely separated” 
and “hopelessly involved.” If we sub- 
stitute “at once ... and” where Faulk- 
ner has used “either . . . or,” the re- 
sult is an oxymoron. Even as worded 
in the text, however, the passage is, 
in effect, an oxymoron, because no 
real choice is offered. As is true for 
almost all of Faulkner's “alternative’ 
suggestions, we are to keep in mind 
both alternatives; no choice or resolu- 
tion is possible. 


Ill 
Faulkner’s novels, of course, afe 
far more complex than the structures 
we have been looking at, and I cer 
tainly do not wish to suggest that the 
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kinds of qualities I have been illus- 
trating fully explain or describe them. 
1 do contend, however, that they re- 
semble these structures more closely 
than has generally been recognized. 
They have certain kinds of unity and 
resolution, of course, but in many 
ways they remain insoluble. Obvious- 
ly, a thorough or conclusive study of 
the novels is impossible here. I can 
do little more than suggest something 
of the extent to which they are sus- 
pensions of the sort I have indicated. 
Apart from the evidence we have al- 
ready seen which suggests this possi- 
bility, and apart from internal evi- 
dence I shall consider later, there is 
also some external evidence that 
Faulkner might regard too much co- 
herence as a kind of failure. 

In a recent interview Faulkner is 
quoted as saying: 
I was asked the question who were the 
five best contemporary writers and how 
did I rate them. And I said Wolfe, Hem- 
ingway, Dos Passos, Caldwell and myself. 
I rated Wolfe first, myself second. I put 
Hemingway last. I said we were all fail- 
ures. All of us had failed to match the 
dream of perfection and I rated the au- 
thors on the basis of their splendid fail- 
ure to do the impossible. I believed 
Wolfe tried to do the greatest of the im- 
possible, that he tried to reduce all hu- 
man experience to literature. And I 
thought after Wolfe I had tried the most. 
I rated Hemingway last because he 
stayed within what he knew. He did it 
fine, but he didn’t try for the impossible. 


A moment later he adds: 

I rated those authors by the way in which 
they failed to match the dream of per- 
fection. . . . This had nothing to do with 
the value of the work, the impact or 
perfection of its own kind that it had. 
I was talking only about the magnificence 
of the failure, the attempt to do the im- 
possible within human experience.® 


There are ambiguities in Faulkner's 


statement, but it strongly suggests that 
he would consider full coherence a 
sign of weakness and something to be 
avoided. That is, he not only places 
a higher value® upon the effort to do 
the impossible than upon accepting 
human and artistic limitations, but 
he also seems to measure the effort by 
the extent of the failure. His works 
show, in part, I believe, an active 
quest for “failure.” 


It is no accident that every one of 


-Faulkner’s experiments with form and 


style—his rapidly shifting points of 
view, his use of more or less inco- 
herent narrators such as Benjy, Quen- 
tin, Darl, Rosa Coldfield, and Gavin 
Stevens, his disordered time sequences, 
his juxtapositions of largely independ- 
ent stories, his unsyntactical marathon 
sentences, his whole method, as Con- 
rad Aiken puts it, “of deliberately 
withheld meaning, of progressive and 
partial and delayed disclosure”—is a 
movement away from order and co- 
herence/ And it is no accident that 
every one of Faulkner’s novels involves 
one or more of these experiments and 
that in most of the novels we find 
all of them. 

It is important to recognize, also, 
that the effects of Faulkner's frag- 
mentation of material are usually 
quite different from those produced 
by others who have used similar tech- 
niques. In works like The Ring and 
the Book and the Japanese film Rash- 
omon various perspectives are thrown 
upon the same central event. In Mrs. 
Dalloway and Ulysses the seemingly 
unconnected experiences and events 
are occurring at the same time or on 
the same day. ‘That is, either event, 
time or point of view is held constant. 
In The Sound and the Fury, As I Lay 
Dying, and Absalom, Absalom!, on 
the other hand, none of these is con- 
stant. The various narrators touch 
upon a few of the same events, but the 
selection of events seems determined 
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essentially by the particular interests 
and obsessions of the narrator. In The 
Sound and the Fury, for example, 
neither Benjy nor Jason throws light 
on the incest theme which dominates 
the Quentin section. And Quentin, 
on the other hand, is dead before 
many of the events take place which 
are crucial in the lives of Benjy and 
Jason. In Absalom, Absalom! the 
various narrators emphasize quite dif- 
ferent aspects and periods of Sutpen’s 
history. As a result the reader feels 
less sense of pattern and equilibrium 
than in the first named works, is less 
able to group his thoughts and feel- 
ings about a common center. 


Particularly indicative of Faulk- 
_her’s intentions, T think, is the fact 
that when he does present explicit 
interpretations of events or analytic 
commentaries on them he always takes 
pains to make them either suspect, 
inconclusive, or incoherent, On many 
occasions he will narrate or describe 
an action in perfectly conventional 
and logical sequence, but his inter- 
pretive or philosophic passages are 
almost invariably disordered. I think 
we can go so far as to say that the 
more explanatory or intellectual the 
content, the less the coherence.’ The 
dominant characteristic, in fact, of 
Faulkner’s intellectuals—and it is 
they, of course, who offer most of the 
interpretations—is their tendency to 
be incoherent. The most intellectual 
character in Faulkner’s novels, and 
probably his favorite commentator, is 
Gavin Stevens, a Ph.D. from Heidel- 
burg. And, as has been generally rec- 
ognized, it is his statements which 
usually provide the greatest resistance 
to rational understanding.’ Here, for 
example, is a part of his final commen- 
tary, and the final explicit commen- 
tary of any sort, on the meaning of 
the events in Intruder in the Dust. 
Gavin is talking to his nephew Charles 
Mallison who has been chiefly respon- 


sible for saving the Negro Lucas Beau- 
champ from being lynched. 

. what’s out yonder in the ground at 
Caledonia Church was Crawford Gow. 
rie for only a second or two last Satur 
day and Lucas Beauchamp will be car- 
rying his pigment into ten thousand situ- 
ations a wiser man would have avoided 
and a lighter escaped ten thousand times 
after what was Lucas Beauchamp for a 
second or so last Saturday is in the ground 
at his Caledonia church too, because that 
Yoknapatawpha County which would 
have stopped you and Aleck Sander and 
Miss Habersham last Sunday night are 
right actually, Lucas’ life the breathing 
and eating and sleeping is of no impor- 
tance just as yours and mine are not 
but his unchallengeable right to it in 
peace and security and in fact this earth 
would be much more comfortable with 
a good deal fewer Beauchamps and Stev- 
enses and Mallisons of all colors in it if 
there were only some painless way to 
efface not the clumsy room-devouring car- 
casses which can be done but the memory 
which cannot—that inevictible immortal 
memory awareness of having once been 
alive which exists forever still ten thou- 
sand years afterward in ten thousand 
recollections of injustice and_ suffering, 
too many of us not because of the room 
we take up but because we are willing 
to sell liberty short at any tawdry price 
for the sake of what we call our own 
which is a constitutional statutory license 
to pursue each his private postulate of 
happiness and contentment regardless of 
grief and cost even to the crucifixion of 
someone whose nose or pigment we dont 
like and even these can be coped with 
provided that few of others who believe 
that a human life is valuable simply be- 
cause it has a right to keep on breathing 
no matter what pigment its lungs dis 
tend or nose inhales the air and are will: 
ing to defend that right at any price, i! 
doesn’t take many three were enoug! 
last Sunday night even one can be 
enough and with enough ones_ willing 
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to be more than grieved and shamed 
Lucas will no longer run the risk of 
needing without warning to be saved:” 
(ID, 243-244) . 


Fortunately Faulkner has other voices 
besides that of Gavin. But these other 
voices do not negate or encompass 
Gavin’s so much as stand in suspen- 
sion with it. 

Probably the most crucial indica- 
tion of Faulkner’s intentions is the 
fact that the endings of all his novels 
not only fail to resolve many of the 
tensions and meanings provided in 
the novels but also seem carefully de- 
signed to prevent such _ resolutiory. 
Above all, they leave unresolved the 
question of the meaningfulness of the 
human efforts and suffering we have 
witnessed, whether the sound and the 
fury is part of some larger design or 
whether it has signified nothing in an 
essentially meaningless universe. 

Consider, for example, the final 
section of The Sound and the Fury, 
which is perhaps Faulkner’s most uni- 
fied and tightly woven novel. By the 
end of the first three sections we have 
seen various parts of the history of 
the Compson family through the eyes 
of three of its members—respectively, 
the idiot Benjy, the sensitive and ro- 
mantic but neurotically obsessed 
Quentin, and the practical, material- 
istic and self-pitying Jason. And we 
are groping for some larger perspec- 
tive, context, or pattern under which 
to view and interpret the unhappy 
events we have been witnessing. Faulk- 
ner has suggested a number of these. 
The title of the book has suggested 
strongly that there is no pattern, and 
Mr. Compson’s nihilistic philosophy 
reinforces this, as does the seemingly 
chaotic order of events. Opposed to 
this, however, is our natural disin- 
clination to accept such a view and 
our awareness of Faulkner’s at least 
partial approval of Benjy, Quentin, 
Caddie, Mr. Compson, and Dilsey and 


his disapproval of Mrs. Compson, 
Herbert, and Jason. And there is also 
our recognition of several more or 
less recurrent motifs which encour- 
age us to look for pattern and signifi- 
cance. But the search has sent us in 
varying directions, none of which has 
been clearly or conclusively marked. 
Some of the events have seemed chief- 
ly in accord with a socio-economic 
antithesis between an old and new 
culture of the general sort pointed out 
by the O’Donnell, Cowley, Warren 
line of criticism. Some of the events 
and emphases have suggested inter- 
pretation in terms of clinical or even 
specifically Freudian psychology. We 
have been strongly encouraged, also, 
to interpret events in relation to 
Christian myth and ideology, in re- 
lation to concepts of time, and in re- 
lation to Shakespearian tragedy. 


At the same time we are not sure 
what attitude we are to take toward 
the disintegration of the family. In 
the first two sections Benjy and Quen- 
tin have reported events in such a 
way that we see and feel their pathetic 
rather than ludicrous or ironic side. 
We are somewhat aware that Benjy 
is sub-human and that his suffering is 
not of an order that requires the high- 
est kind of sympatthy, and Quentin’s 
posturing and extreme Romanticism 
at times seem comic, but essentially 
we are led to see them both as suffer- 
ing individuals, to feel considerable 
compassion for them and to take their 
predicaments very seriously. In the 
third section, however, narrated by 
Jason, the tone has been essentially 
comic and satiric. Not only does Jason 
come through as a largely comic char- 
acter but his narration tends to bathe 
the whole Compson history in a some- 
what comic light which at least tem- 
porarily blinds us to the poignancy 
and pathos of it. We are much more 
detached than in the earlier sections, 
less serious. We want to see Jason 
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made a fool of and we are not espe- 
cially moved by the plight of his neice 
Quentin. Had the novel ended with 
this section we would view the Comp- 
son history largely with a sense of 
grim amusement, as a tale of sound 
and fury signifying that the human 
condition is essentially hopeless and 
not worth much thought or compas- 
sion. 

The final section, narrated from an 
omniscient and objective point of 
view, begins with a focus and em- 
phasis that seems to offer a kind of im- 
plicit interpretation and resolution, 
one in accord with the sentiments and 
mood of Faulkner’s Nobel Prize 
speech. The strong emphasis on Dil- 
sey’s fortitude, decency, and Christian 
humility and on her comprehensive 
view of time, as numerous critics have 
pointed out, provides a context for 
the unhapy events, a perspective from 
which to view them and a way to feel 
about them. On the other hand, this 
episode does not so much offer a 
synthesis or interpretation as a gene- 
ral vantage point and degree of moral 
affirmation. It does not help us to 
understand most of the particulars of 
the Compson story any better, to il- 
luminate, say, the character and 
motives of Quentin and Caddie. Nor 
does it in any but a peripheral way 
relate to the soscio-economic context 
of the story. And although it asserts 
the relevance of Christianity to the 
story it does not really clarify the na- 
ture of that relevance nor make clear 
how seriously we are to take the 
Christian context. Still, its tone and 
general tenor do provide a general 
way of looking at and feeling about 
the story and a sense of resolution. 

But—and it is a very crucial “but” 
which most interpreters of the novel 
have ignored—the emphasis on Dil- 
sey and her trip to church is at the 
beginning of the final section, and is 
only one of several emphases in that 


section. It is followed by the lengthy 
description of Jason’s vain and tor- 
menting pursuit of Quentin which 
provides a very different perspective, 
mood, and set of feelings. We are 
back in a realm of sound and fury, 
even of melodrama. We do not see 
Jason from the large perspective we 
have just shared with Dilsey, but re- 
spond to his frustration and defeat 
with a grim amusement and atis- 
faction only slightly leavened by pity. 
Nor does his defeat appear in any way 
an affirmative thing, for the “heroine” 
who has eluded him seems equally 
doomed. Dilsey and her church re- 
cede into the landscape and seem 
barely relevant to Jason’s predica- 
ment. 

The final part of the last section 
emphasizes Benjy’s misery and the 
callousness and swagger of Dilsey’s 
grandson, Luster, as he _ torments 
Benjy, first by taking his bottle, then 
by shouting Caddie, and finally by 
driving around the square in the 
wrong direction. We are reminded for 
a moment of Dilsey’s decency and 
faith but only to feel its ineffectual: 
ness, for neither she nor the church 
service has touched Luster. The book 
closes with the carriage ride of Luster 
and Benjy: with our attention focused 
on a young Negro whose main desire 
is to show off, and on an idiot, capable 
of serenity or anguish but little more 
than that. Faulkner emphasizes his 
terrible agony as Luster throws his 
world into disorder by going around 
the square in the wrong direction. 
Jason comes rushing across the square, 
turns the carriage around and hits 
both Luster and Benjy. Benjy becomes 
serene again as the carriage moves in 
its usual direction and things flow by 
smoothly from left to right “each in 
its ordered place.” 

It is a powerful ending and a fit 
ting one in its focus on Benjy and its 
wpplication to the general theme of 
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order and disorder which runs 
through the novel. But it is an ending 
which provides anything but a syn- 
thesis or resolution, and it leaves us 
with numerous conflicting feelings 
and ideas. 

We are momentarily relieved and 
pleased by the cessation of Benjy’s 
suffering but we are troubled by the 
fact that it has been achieved by Jason 
who cares nothing for Benjy and is 
concerned only with maintaining an 
external and superficial decorum. And 
we can hardly draw any real satisfac- 
tion from the serenity and order be- 
cause the serenity is the “empty” 
serenity of an idiot and the order that 
demanded by an idiot. The general 
tenor of the episode is in accord with 
Mr. Compson’s pessimism rather than 
Faulkner's Nobel Prize speech, for 
everything in it suggests the meaning- 
lessness and futility of life. 

This final scene does not negate the 
moderate affirmation of the Dilsey 
episode, nor does it really qualify it. 
Rather it stands in suspension with 
itas a commentary of equal force. We 
feel and are intended to feel, I think, 
that the events we have witnessed are 
at once tragic and futile, significant 
and meaningless. We cannot move be- 
yond this. Nor does the final section 
help us to resolve whether the Comp- 
sons were defeated essentially by acts 
of choice or by some kind of doom, 
or whether the doom was chiefly a 
matter of fate or of psychological ab- 
erration or of socio-economic forces, 
And it is worth noting that if we do 
accept as a primary motif the opposi- 
tion between an older and newer cul- 
ture we face the impossibility of 
choosing between them. Our sym- 
pathies, like Faulkner's, are with the 
old, but the best representatives of it 
in this book are a drunkard, a suicide, 
and a lost and lonely woman. And be- 
tween what they are and what Jason 


is there seems no middle ground of- 
fered. 

In short, the ending seems designed 
not to interpret or to integrate but 
to leave the various elements of the 
story in much the same suspension in 
which they were offered, and to leave 
the reader with a high degree of emo- 
tional and intellectual tension. 

The endings of Faulkner’s other 
novels are similar. Two brief illus- 
trations will have to suffice. As I Lay 
Dying ends with Pa’s acquisition of 
new teeth and a new wife, a cynical, 
almost farcical note which suggests 
that all of the pain and struggle and 
even heroism of the Bundrens was 
for nothing, that shiftlessness and in- 
eptitude triumph over all, and that 
we do not take the story very seriously. 
At the same time, however, the fact 
that the family did succeed in its task 
and the emphasis on the patience and 
sanity of Cash, as well as the presen- 
tation of much of the story suggests 
that what we have witnessed is sig- 
nificant, even epic, and worthy of the 
highest seriousness of response. The 
fate of Darl generates further intel- 
lectual and emotional conflict, which 
Faulkner strengthens in a number of 
ways. He has Cash speculate incon- 
clusively about the question of Darl’s 
insanity, and neither he nor we can 
get beyond the feeling that we “ain’t 
so sho that ere a man has the right to 
say what is crazy and what ain’t” 
(AILD, 515). But we are far more 
disturbed than Cash, for unlike Cash 
we do not misinterpret Darl’s bitter 
laughter when Cash says he will be 
better off at the insane asylum at 
Jackson. Our response is further com- 
plicated by Faulkner’s emphasis on 
Darl’s humane concern about Cash’s 
bad leg and by the terrible ambiguity 
of Darl’s laughter and reiterated 
“‘yes’’’s as he is taken away to Jackson. 
Moreover, these uncertainties reflect 
back through the novel for Darl has 
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been the dominant narrator of the 
book and perhaps the most sympa- 
thetic character. As in The Sound and 
the Fury the ending, far from help- 
ing us to order or resolve the suspen- 
sion of multiple suggestions and 
points of view presented in the book, 
seems designed to preserve that sus- 
pension in all its complexity and even 
to make it more complex. There is 
nothing which points firmly or clear- 
ly toward any one way of thinking 
or feeling about the things we have 
seen. Above all, the ending suggests 
that the story we have been told is 
highly significant and worthy of seri- 
ous contemplation and emotion and 
that it signifies nothing and deserves 
primarily a bitter laugh. 

At the very end of Absalom, Ab- 
salom! there are, in effect, four com- 
mentaries on the meaning of the 
whole Sutpen story. The first is pro- 
vided by the picture of the last Sut- 
pen, the idiot boy Jim Bond, lurking 
around the ashes and gutted chim- 
neys that are the remnants of Sut- 
pen’s mansion, howling until some- 
one would drive him away (p. 376). 
The second is provided by the end 
of Mr. Compsons’ letter, the first part 
of which we have read two hundred 
odd pages earlier (pp. 173-174), a let- 
ter which is obviously and carefully 
ambiguous and irrelevant so far as 
any ordering of the story is concerned. 
The third commentary is that of 
Shreve, who summarizes the story with 
brutal and flippant absurdity: “ ‘So 
it took Charles Bon and his mother 
to get rid of old Tom, and Charles 
Bon and the octoroon to get rid of 
Judith, and Charles Bon and Clytie 
to get rid of Henry; and Charles Bon’s 
mother and Charles Bon’s grand- 
mother to get rid of Charles Bon. So 
it takes two niggers to get rid of one 
Sutpen, dont it?’” (pp. 377-378) He 
then observes that everything is taken 
care of except that ““You’ve got one 


nigger left. One nigger Sutpen left,’” 
and he briefly erects this negro into 
a symbol of Southern guilt (p. 378, 
11. 11-14). Following this he revels 
in paradox: The Jim Bonds conquer 
the western hemisphere and_ turn 
white, but still remain Jim Bonds, 
““and so [note the pseudo logic] in 
a few thousand years, I who regard 
you will also have sprung from the 
loins of African kings. Now I want 
you to tell me just one thing more. 
Why do you hate the South?” (p. 
378). And the final commentary: 
“I dont hate it,” Quentin said, quickly, 
at once, immediately; “I dont hate it,” he 
said. I dont hate it he thought, panting 
in the cold air, the iron New England 
dark; I dont. I dont! I dont hate it! | 
dont hate it! 

It is difficult to conceive of an “end- 
ing” which would provide less order- 
ing and resolution. For not only is 
there no resolution on a cognitive 
level, but we are also confronted 
with the differing tones of the four 
“commentaries,” and the terrible emo- 
tional ambivalence of Quentin’s final 
outburst. We “end,” then, with a 
psychological oxymoron of simultan- 
eous love and hate, with internal con- 
flict and self-contradiction. It is an 
intense and powerful ending, and a 
proper one to seal off and preserve 
the complex suspension of elements 
the book has presented. But it is also 
a pitiful ending. It is pitiful in that 
Shreve and Quentin seem to have 
been so little instructed by their im- 
mense labor of imagination. It is 
pitiful (and among many other things, 
perhaps, Faulkner is saying this, too) 
in its varied assertions that so much 
energy, effort, and pain have come to 
so little: to a lone idiot, an ironic let- 
ter, a brutally flippant commentary 
and act of cruelty to a roommate, and 
a bewildered cry of pain. It is, above 
all, pitiful because by it, Faulkner 
again demonstrates his unwillingness 
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to step beyond the sanctuary of the 
paradox, to make, himself, as do a 
number of his characters, the clarify- 
ing “gesture,” which might enable 
him and us to move beyond that be- 
wildered cry of pain. 

Faulkner’s other novels exhibit the 
same avoidance of resolution, the same 
intent to present suggestive suspen- 
sions rather than rationally integrated 
wholes., In The Wild Palms, where 
Faulkner alternates the chapters of 
two completely independent narra- 
tives, and in Requiem for a Nun, 
where he juxtaposes sections of broad 
historical narrative with the acts of 
a play, and in\Light in August, where 
he juxtaposes three largely discrete 
stories, these suspensions become most 
amorphous. |The greatest degree of 
resolution is offered, perhaps, by In- 
truder in the Dust, whose plot is rela- 
tively uncomplicated, and where there 
is very little doubt cast upon the pro- 
priety or justice of the boy’s effort to 
save Lucas Beauchamp. On the other 
hand, with respect to the motivation 
for the effort, and the meaning of it, 
Faulkner is far from conclusive, and 
in the final chapter of the novel he 
complicates the context of the entire 
event by shifting his focus to the evils 
of mechanization and_ standardiza- 
tion. His final re-eemphasis upon Beau- 
champ’s almost comic pride and 
pedantry and his own almost comic 
treatment of the final scene further 
complicate our reaction to the story. 
Works whose ambiguities of content 
and tone have been especially over- 
looked in critical discussion are Pylon, 
the tall convict section of The Wild 
Palms, “The Bear,” and the play in 
Requiem for a Nun." 


IV 
As the reader is undoubtedly aware, 
I have used the terms “suspension” 
and “resolution” quite loosely and 
have made no careful effort to dis- 
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tinguish between what is resolved and 
what is not or between the kinds of 
elements left in suspension or be- 
tween valid and invalid kinds of ir- 
resolution,/To make these distinctions 
seems to me a crucial and exceedingly 
complex problem for future Faulk- 
ner criticism. My primary purpose 
here has been to show that there is a 
problem, that the irresolution runs 
both wide and deep. I would like also 
to suggest some explanations for it. 

So far I have written as though 
Faulkner’s ambiguity and irresolution 
were entirely deliberate, strictly a 
matter of artistic intent, rather than 
one of temperament or general irra- 
tionalism or mere lack of concern 
about rational coherence. Up to a 
point, I think this is actually the 
case and that we may understand 
much of the ambiguity and irresolu- 
tion as serving or reflecting two gen- 
eral intentions. 

The first is to achieve powerful 
emotive and even hypnotic effects. 
Conrad Aiken has suggested that what 
Faulkner is after, in part, is a “medi- 
um without stops or pauses,” an “im- 
age stream” toward which the reader 
“must be powerfully and unremitting- 
ly hypnotized,” and he suggests that 
this intent to hypnotize accounts, per- 
haps, not only for the length and 
elaborateness of Faulkner’s sentence 
structure but for his repetitiveness as 
well.® It is very likely that Faulkner’s 
frequent resistance to rational analy- 
sis also contributes to this hynotic ef- 
fect. Some passages from Edward 
Snyder’s Hypnotic Poetry® strongly 
suggest this. Professor Snyder notes 
that in actual hypnosis the stimuli 
used “are such as to fix the attention 
while retarding mental activity,”?° and 
he concludes that the same retardation 
of mental activity is helpful in pro- 
ducing the less complete hypnoidal 
state which he calls “emotional 
trance,” a state in which the subject’s 





emotional susceptibility is highly in- 
tensified."' In his Foreword to Sny- 
der’s book, the psychologist James 
Leuba writes that Snyder has “demon- 
strated the existence of a type of po- 
etry which owes its attraction to a 
method of composition, the effect of 
which is to limit the intellectual ac- 
tivity, i.e., to induce a state of partial 
trance, and thereby to free in some 
measure the emoticnal life from the 
trammel of critical thinking.’’” 
Whether Faulkner actually induces 
a state of partial trance is not espe- 
cially important here. But it does 
seem likely that the purpose and ef- 
fect of much of his presentation is to 
free the emotional life from the 
“trammel” of critical thinking, so 
that like the preacher in The Sound 
and the Fury, who is also in a sense 
a hypnotist, he might speak directly 
to the “heart.” To some extent, we 
can say of Faulkner, as McCaslin 
says was true for God, that he “didn’t 
have His Book written to be read by 
what must elect and choose, but by 
the heart” (GDM, 260). I do not 
mean to equate the word “heart” en- 
tirely with the words “emotive” or 
“hypnotic,” and Faulkner’s own use 
of the word is ambiguous, but there 
is no doubt that he sees the heart es- 
sentially as an organ of feeling and as 
antithetic to the head, and that he 
regards it, and not the head, as the 
way to truth. “Ideas and facts,” he 
has said in a recent interview, “have 
very little connection with truth.’ 
We give ourselves “‘mind’s reason{s],” 
says McCaslin, “because the heart 
dont always have time to bother with 
thinking up words that fit together”’ 
(GDM, 348). A generally non-intel- 
lectual intention is suggested also by 
Faulkner’s statements that “I must 
try to express clumsily in words what 
the pure music would have done bet- 
ter,"* and that “I think people try 
to find more in my work than I’ve put 


there. I like to tell stories, to create 
people, and situations. But that’s all. 
I doubt if an author knows what he 
puts in a story. All he is trying to do 
is to tell what he knows about his 
environment and the people around 
him in the most moving way pos 
sible.’’* 

An effort to reach the heart, or to 
“lift” it, as Faulkner sometimes puts 
it, by bypassing or retarding mental 
activity explains certain of Faulkner's 
obstacles to rational comprehension, 
but there is much that it does not ex. 
plain, for Faulkner is not so con 
sistent or complete an irrationalist or 
even non-intellectual as such an ex. 
planation implies. His ambiguity and 
irresolution must also be understood f 
as asserting and reflecting a view ol 
life. It is a difficult view to define, and} 
the nature of it is such that it is al 
most impossible to draw a dividing} 
line between the view and temper 
ment. A statement by Warren Bed} 
is helpful toward defining this view 
of life. 


If Faulkner’s sentences sometimes soa 
and circle involved and prolonged, if 
his scenes become halls of mirrors re 
peating tableaux in a progressive mag 
nification, if echoes multiply into the dis 
sonance of infinite overtones, it is be 
cause the meanings his stories unfold are 
complex, mysterious, obscure, and it- 
complete./ There is no absolute, no ete 
nal pure white radiance in such preset: 
tations, but rather the stain of mam 
colors, refracted and shifting in kaleido 
scopic suspension, about the center 0 
man’s enigmatic behavior and fate, with 
in the drastic orbit of mortality. Sudf 
being Faulkner’s view of life, such is hs 
style.?6 


Professor Zink asserts that “‘at its best 
form in Faulkner’s art constitutes! 
living effort to penetrate and to ret! 
ize in art an ineffable complexity.’ 

Certainly, these critics are right th! 
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Faulkner's form often suggests and) 
seeks to communicate a view of life 
as enigmatic and ineffably complex. 
Toa large extent his shifts in tone and 
point of view, his avoidance of resolu- 
tion, and his various obstacles to ra- 
tional understanding, may be viewed 
as an effort to present life and expe- 
rience in such a way as to make facile 
interpretation impossible./ The mean- 
ing of the stories of Sutpen and Joe 
Christmas and others, Faulkner is say- 
ing, is largely ambiguous. Whether 
they are free agents or pawns, heroes 
or villains, is ambiguousj just as it is 
uncertain whether the tall convict is 
a hero or fool, whether Darl Bundren 
is a seer or madman, and whether the 
desperate struggles of the convict, the 
Bundrens, and others are tragic or 
} comic, significant or futile. They are 
| presented as both and neither, just 
, as simpler entities like faces are con- 
ceived in the both and neither terms 
of the oxymoron, and just as Quen- 
| tin’s reaction to the Sutpen story, and 
to the South, in general, is a both and 
neither combination of love and hate. 
| Whether there is a God or not is 

_ problematical, and if there is, whether 
he is Jehovah, Christ, Satan, Joker, 
Umpire, Chess Player, or Life Force. 
‘The only certainty that exists, Faulk- 
ner sometimes suggests, is that man 
will “endure,” but whether he will 
endure by virtue of his soul or his 
folly Faulkner does not make clear, 
nor is it clear whether enduring means 
primarily to suffer or to transcend 


‘Tt time./ 


But these descriptions are inade- 


mf quate, for they leave out important 


} qualities of Faulkner’s feeling about 
life which are inseparable from his 
view. 

You get born and you try this and you 
dont know why only you keep on trying 
it and you are born at the same time with 
a lot of other people, all mixed up with 
them, like trying to, having to, move 
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your arms and legs with strings only the 
same strings are hitched to all the other 
arms and legs and the others all trying 
and they dont know why either except 
that the strings are all in one another's 
way like five or six people all trying to 
make a rug on the same loom only each 
one wants to weave his own pattern into 
the rug; and it cant matter, you know 
that, or the Ones that set up the loom 
would have arranged things a little bet- 
ter, and yet it must matter because you 
keep on trying... . (AA, 127). 


The words are Judith Sutpen’s but 
the passage communicates more clear- 
ly than any other, I believe, the es- 
sence of Faulkner’s view of life and 
feeling toward it. The passage sug- 
gests not only the complex and enig- 
matic qualities of life, but the sense of 
life as conflict, tension, and frustra- 
tion, which persistently informs Faulk- 
ner’s presentation.’ Above all, it sug- 
gests the intense contradictory feelings 
which, more than anything else, I 
think, explain Faulkner’s attitude to- 
ward life and toward his own art:/“‘it 
can’t matter, you know that... and 
yet it must matter.” It cannot have 
meaning and yet it must. The state- 
ment does not simply describe a dual 
perspective—“‘seems sometimes to mat- 
ter, sometimes not,” nor an uncertain- 
ty—“may or may not matter,” nor 
even a paradox—“‘does and does not 
matter.” The simultaneous “can’t” 
and “must” ‘suggests a desperately 
divided and tormented perspective 
and condition of mind which tries to 
move simultaneously and _ intensely 
toward both order and chaos, and 
which understandably seizes upon the 
figure which most nearly moves in 
both directions, the oxymoron} 

This divided view and feeling about 
the meaningfulness of life and effort 
accounts, undoubtedly, for Faulkner’s 
frequent explicit and implicit cou- 
pling of terms like “empty” and “pro- 
found,” “futile” and “tragic,” and 





for statements such as “the substance 
itself [life] not only not dead, not 
complete, but in its very insoluble 
enigma of human folly and blunder- 
ing possessing a futile and tragic im- 
mortality” (P, 82), and “profound 
and irrevocable if only in the sense 
of being profoundly and irrevocably 
unimportant” (P, 109).\It helps us 
to understand Faulkner’s seemingly 
obsessive assertion and denial of im- 
mortality and to account for his often 
perceptive idiots and incoherent in- 
tellectuals./ It accounts, in part, for 
his failure to pursue thoroughly many 
of the ideas and meanings which he 
has suggested; even more, for his abil- 
ity to urge certain meanings intensely 
and then to ignore them or to contra- 
dict them with equal intensity, for 
his use of form both to illuminate and 
obscure. It is a view and feeling which, 
in general, makes it necessary for him 
to try continuously to affirm and deny, 
to illuminate and obscure, the mean- 
ing of his own artistic creations and 
the significance of the lives and expe- 
riences he presents. It accounts, per- 
haps, for his inability finally to com- 
mit himself} and for his ability to treat 
art both as a plaything and a dedica- 
tion. Undoubtedly it helps to explain 
the utterly divergent critical estimates 
and interpretations of his work. Final- 
ly, I believe, it accounts in large meas- 
ure for the peculiarly compelling and 
disturbing power of his works, for it 
reminds us of the similar schizo- 
phrenia within ourselves which we 
have worked hard to bury. 

Generally skeptical views of life, 
or dual perspectives in which life ap- 
pears in some ways meaningful and 
in some ways meaningless, are not un- 
common, are certainly comprehensi- 
ble, and have informed much great 
art, including that of Shakespeare. 
Metaphysical poetry and Jacobean 
drama, at times, seem to suggest a di- 
vision of feeling, as well as of view, 


about life’s meaningfulness which is 
as intense as Faulkner’s. There is still, 
however, an important difference. 
Whatever the tensions and opposing 
suggestions, explicit or implicit, in 
a poem by Donne or a play by Web- 
ster, one feels behind them, I think, a 
governing mind which never really 
doubts the validity of its own ideas 
and perceptions or the possibility if 
not the existence, of a moral uni- 
verse in which such ideas and percep- 
tions are relevant, which never aban- 
dons the effort to order its thoughts 
and emotions.{ Like many modern 
artists Faulknef has no such certainty. 
Unlike any other moderns of com- 
parable stature, however, Faulkner's 
uncertainty also embraces his art. 
Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and even Kal: 
kalhave never really doubted the va- 
lidity of art and have used it always 
to resist and to recreate as well as to 
reflect the dissolving worlds they saw 
and felt about them.) They remain 
committed to order and reason..'There 
have been some writers and painters, 
the surrealists and dadaists, who have 
not resisted, whose uncertainty or 
despair has led them to deny reason, 
whose desperation has led them to 
protest against disorder with disorder. 
A part of Faulkner remains intensely 
committed to art and order, and seeks 
desperately, and of course, paradoxi- 
cally to find a way by which art can 
order equally intense convictions that 
life and art do and do not matter. A 
part of him is content with disorder. 
Faulkner is more of an irrational: 
ist than many of his critics have been 
willing to accept, but less of one than 
he, himself, has often suggested by his 
numerous explicit antitheses of head 
and heart and by his varied assertions 
that “ideas and facts have very littl 
connection with truth.” It is only par 
tially true that he “didn’t have His 
Book written to be read by what must 
elect and choose but by the heart 
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(GDM, 260). For the mere act of 
reading Faulkner requires a large in- 
tellectual effort and much of his ap- 
peal is clearly intellectual. Like most 
of the other elements of his work,} his 
irrationalism is not a consistent or 
systematic thing, not a clearly govern- 
ing principle of organization; it, too, 
becomes part of a suspension and will 
not fall clearly into place. Perhaps 
the best term for Faulkner is “non- 
rationalist.” 

But finally, I do not think we can 
adequately explain the kinds of ten- 
sions and suspensions we find in 
Faulkner’s work except in terms of 
temperament. For, at bottom, his 
works seem governed not so much by 
a view of life, or by a particular gap 
in his thought and feeling, or by par- 
ticular principles of organization as 
by his temperament;"* that is, by the 
particular compound of intellectual 
and emotional inclinations, tenden- 
cies, and responses that characterize 
his mental life and shape his reactions 
to experience. It is his temperamental 
responses rather than any theories or 
ideas or particular torments, which he 
undoubtedly trusts to produce and to 
order his art. One fundamental qual- 
ity of that temperament is its response 
to tension and opposition. Another is 
perhaps best described as a tendency 
toward profusion. It is this which no 
doubt helps to account for the re- 


‘William Faulkner, Go Down, Moses 
(Random House, 1942), p. 348; here- 
after abbreviated GDM. Other abbrevia- 
tions and editions of Faulkner’s works 
used here are as follows. AA: Absalom, 
Absalom! (New York: Modern Library, 
1951) ; AILD: As I Lay Dying (New York: 
Modern Library, 1946); CS: Collected 
Stories (New York: Random _ House, 
1950); H: The Hamlet (New York: Ran- 


markable scope of his fictional cre- 
ation, but also for what surely must 
be criticized as an overabundance of 
effects and suggestions. Related to his 
inability or unwillingness to set limits 
on abundance, but yet to be distin- 
guished from that quality, is his tend- 
ency to avoid commitment. It is this, 
as has no doubt been apparent, which 
most troubles me, from a human as 
well as an aesthetic point of view. 
For, surely, if there are to be any dis- 
tinctions in art and life between re- 
sponsibility and irresponsibility, in- 
deed, any distinctions at all, we must 
insist that man can and must make 
choices. In both the form and content 
of Faulkner’s works there is often the 
assertion or implication that man does 
not need to make choices. “You dont 
need to choose,” says McCaslin. “The 
heart already knows” (GDM, 260). 
We do need to choose. There is, of 
course, also, in Faulkner the frequent 
implication that we do need to choose, 
and Ike, himself, does seem to make a 
terribly important choice by relin- 
quishing his land. By suggesting, final- 
ly, that Ike both did and did not 
choose,’ \Faulkner, too, has made a 
choice, the choice which he can rarely 
resist, and which, I feel, seriously 
limits his stature, the choice not to 
choose. 
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dom House, 1940); ID: Intruder in the 
Dust (Random House, 1948) ; LIA: Light 
in August (New York: Modern Library, 
1950); MCS: Mirrors of Chartres Street 
(Minneapolis: Faulkner Studies, 1953) ; 
P: Pylon (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1935); RN: Requiem for a Nun (New 
York: Random House, 1950); S: Sanc- 
tuary (New York: Modern Library, 1932) ; 
SF: The Sound and the Fury (New York: 
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Modern Library, 1946); WP: The Wild 
Palms (New York: Random House, 
1939) . 

*See pp. 124-134. 

®Warren Beck, “William Faulkner's 
Style,” in William Faulkner: Two Dec- 
ades of Criticism, ed. F. J. Hoffman and 
O. W. Vickery (East Lansing: Michigan 
State College Press, 1950), p. 159. 

4LIA, 177. Note that the phrasing “had 
never seen him but once,” communicates 
almost a double suggestion. Compare 
“had seen him but once,” or “had seen 
him once only.” 

®’The New York Times Book Review, 
Jan. 30, 1955, p. 4. 

®T am aware that Faulkner has said 
that his rating “had nothing to do with 
the value of the work.” The whole tenor 
of the statement, however, indicates that 
he does attach high value to the quest 
for the impossible and to the magnificent 
failure. His very choice to rate the au- 
thors in those terms is an affirmation of 
the value of those terms. It may be argued 
that by saying that his rating had noth- 
ing to do with value, Faulkner only in- 
tends to qualify his earlier statement. 
But, in fact, the statement about value 
contradicts his earlier rhetoric and con- 
tent, both, and involves an unwilling- 
ness to commit himself fully to the mean- 
ings of that rhetoric and content or to 
the consequences of his choice to rate 
the authors in the terms he did. Similar 
sorts of self contradiction are present in 
Faulkner’s introduction to the Modern 
Library Edition of Sanctuary, in his 
Foreword to The Faulkner Reader, and 
a bit less obviously, in his Nobel Prize 
speech and various other public utter- 
ances. That this is true suggests that his 
literary use of ambiguity may be a mat- 
ter of temperament as well as of con- 
scious artistic intent. 

“In discussing the end of RN, one critic 
writes: “Stevens is rightly and necessarily 
silent as the inarticulate, uneducated 
Nancy says simply ‘Believe.’ Nancy is 
herself the visible sign which Temple 


had sought, the concrete illustration of 
what is meant by ‘Believe’” (Olga Vick- 
ery, “Gavin Stevens: From Rhetoric to 
Dialectic,” Faulkner Studies I1 (Spring, 
1953), 4). Mrs. Vickery overlooks the 
final exchange between Temple and 
Stevens at the end of the book by which 
Faulkner, characteristically, avoids reso- 
lution. Walking out of the jail Temple 
speaks: “ ‘Anyone to save it [reference 
obscure]. Anyone who wants it. If there 
is none, I’m sunk. We all are. Doomed. 
Damned.’” To this Gavin Stevens re- 
sponds: ‘‘ ‘Of course we are. Hasn’t He 
been telling us that for going on two 
thousand years?” (p. 286). If anything, 
Nancy has believed that man will or can 
be “saved” (p. 278). Stevens’ statement 
not only qualifies Nancy’s by its con- 
tent and tone but leaves us with what is 
virtually an oxymoron, for the very use 
of the “He” contradicts the statement 
that we are all damned. His statement 
also suggests that he has not really grown 
and developed, as Mrs. Vickery has 
argued. 

8Conrad Aiken, “William Faulkner: 
The Novel as Form,” in Hoffman and 
Vickery, Two Decades of Criticism, pp. 
142-143. 

®*Hypnotic Poetry: A Study of Trance- 
Inducing Techniques in Cretain Poems 
and its Literary Significance (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930) . 

Snyder, Hypnotic Poetry, p. 25. 

“Snyder, Hypnotic Poetry, pp. 32-33. 

“Snyder, Hypnotic Poetry, p. x. 

18Jean Stein, “The Art of Fiction XII: 
William Faulkner,’ The Paris Review, 
No. 12 (Spring, 1956), 49. 

4Jean Stein, “The Art of Fiction,” p. 
44. 

Cynthia Grenier, “The Art of Fic 
tion: An Interview with William Faulk- 
ner,” Accent, XVI (Summer, 1956), 171. 

1®Beck, “William Faulkner’s Style,” p. 
162. 

Karl E. Zink, “William Faulkner: 
Form as Experience,” The South At- 
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lantic Quarterly, LIII (July, 1954), 384. 

18Any work of art, no doubt, reflects 
the temperament of its author, and in 
some ultimate sense is governed by it. 
In Faulkner's case, however, I am suggest- 


ing that the relationship between his 
art and temperament is a far more im- 
mediate, direct, and pervasive one than 
is true for most novelists. 

See GDM, 288, 309, 310. 





HUMPTY DUMPTY AND ALL THE KING’S MEN: 
A NOTE ON ROBERT PENN WARREN’S 
TELEOLOGY 


JAMES RUOFF 


Since the Pulitzer Prize novel All 
the King’s Men (1946) is coming to 
be recognized as the most compre- 
hensive statement of Robert Penn 
Warren's philosophy and art," it might 
be worth while to remark upon a very 
general misconception regarding the 
title of the novel. Now, ordinarily, of 
course, a title is not a matter of any 
great significance, but in this case it 
is important because it constitutes a 
symbolic expression of some of the 
author’s basic ideas. It is, in fact, a 
Pandora’s box which opens up to re- 
veal the profoundly spiritual nature 
of Warren’s convictions about the 
broad themes of man and God; and 
once we have properly understood the 
title in its relation to the context of 
the novel, we shall be in a position 
to see exactly what the author intend- 
ed when he remarked recently of All 
the King’s Men: “The book . . . was 
never intended to be a book about 
politics. Politics merely provided the 
framework story in which the deeper 
concerns, whatever their final signifi- 
cance, might work themselves out.’ 

According to the generally accepted 
interpretation, “the King” in All the 
King’s Men is the protagonist Willie 
Stark, an interpretation which derives 
from the fact Willie is governor of 
the state, a man the other characters 
in the novel refer to as “the Boss.” 
“The King’s Men,” on the other hand, 
are assumed to be all the people who 
in one way or another serve the Boss— 


Jack Burden, Willie’s research man; 
Tiny Duffy, the lieutenant governor; 
Sugar Boy, Willie’s bodyguard, etc. 
Then, too, there are “the King’s wo- 
men,” the mistresses of the governor's 
palace—Sadie Burke, Anne Stanton, 
Willie’s wife Lucy. As tidy as this in- 


terpretation undoubtedly is, some- | 


thing more than a casual reading of 
the story will show Willie Stark was 
never intended to be “the King” in 
All the King’s Men, and that the title 
of the novel has a meaning more sig- 
nificant than critics have hitherto real- 
ized. 

There are a number of reasons 
why Willie Stark cannot be “the 
King” in All the King’s Men. There 
is, first, the nursery rhyme from which 
the title was derived: Willie is Hump- 
ty Dumpty, not “King.” Like Hump- 
ty Dumpty, Willie “sat on a wall” 
when he rose to become governor and 
“had a great fall” when shot down by 
Adam Stanton. Willie is, like his 
legendary counterpart, a_ synthetic 
creation, a grotesque composite of the 
abstract needs of the people who have 
shaped him. As Warren has pointed 
out, Willie’s “power was based on 
the fact that somehow he could vi- 
cariously fulfill the secret needs of 
the people about him.”* Hence the 
principal characters in All the King’s 
Men, like Mr. Munn in Warren's 
Night Rider (1939), attempt to find 
themselves by merging their identities 
with another person. In Willie Stark 
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the people of the state satisfy their 
_ qaving for justice—hence Willie's 
easy political slogan “Your need is 
my justice’—while to the narrator, 
Jack Burden, Willie fulfills Jack’s 
need of a father, his need of the pur- 
pose and direction and decisive au- 
thority which have been lacking in 
his aimless life. To Adam Stanton, 
“the man of idea” who eventually de- 
stroys him, Willie represents the con- 
crete power to accomplish the ideal- 
istic, humanitarian good which Adam 
has dedicated his whole life to achieve. 
In short, it is an obvious truism to say 
that to Sadie Burke, to Anne Stanton— 
to virtually every character in the 
novel—Willie Stark represents the ful- 
fillment of some secret compulsion, 
some indigenous shortcoming or in- 
completeness, and in this sense, most 
of all, Willie is Humpty Dumpty—an 
artificial composite of the needs in- 
herent in the society which has cre- 
ated him. After Willie’s assassination 
Tiny Duffy performs the futile ritual 
of attempting to put Humpty Dump- 
ty “back together again” when he 
seeks to employ Jack Burden, Sadie 
Burke, and Sugar Boy, Willie Stark’s 
political aides. 

But if Willie Stark is Humpty 
Dumpty, who then is king? In view 
of the nursery rhyme it is difficult to 
see how Willie can be Humpty 
Dumpty and king, too. Part of a solu- 
tion to our problem is to be found 
in Warren’s introduction to the 
Modern Library Edition, where he 
states that in All the King’s Men he 
tried to “avoid writing a straight nat- 
uralistic novel, the kind of novel the 
material so readily invited.” By the 
phrase “straight naturalistic novel” 
Warren apparently intended the 
bleakly deterministic and materialistic 
novel which portrays its characters as 
being merely biological organisms at- 
tracted and repelled by hereditary or 
environmental forces over which they 


have no control. As we shall see, the 
“material” of All the King’s Men 
“readily invited” a novel of this de- 
scription, for there is a temptation to 
think of Willie Stark as an ineluctible 
demi-urge riding the beast of the peo- 
ple to their moral collapse while the 
rider himself is pulled to destruction 
by a gloomy necessity. And yet one of 
Warren’s main problems in writing 
All the King’s Men was, I think, to 
avoid any implications of determin- 
ism, to establish a sure balance be- 
tween the fact of Willie’s diabolic at- 
traction for others and the fact of 
their free wills; for it was essential 
to Warren’s moral purpose, to his 
whole concept of man, that his char- 
acters exercise free will, that Willie 
Stark remain, after all, only Humpty 
Dumpty and not king—not Necessity, 
not God. In Warren’s teleology only 
God is King, and we are all of us “all 
the King’s men.” 

God is not only King but absolute 
monarch informing every moment of 
life with His purposive Will, and this 
predestination, which under War- 
ren’s hand becomes something quite 
different from determinism of a theo- 
logical order, is “the material” that 
“readily invited’ what Warren calls 
“the straight naturalistic novel,” the 
novel which, in the tradition of Zola 
and Crane and Dreiser, is informed 
by biological necessitarianism and 
psychological behaviorism. This nat- 
uralistic tradition is emphatically re- 
pudiated in All the King’s Men when 
determinism, a chief characteristic of 
“the straight naturalistic novel,” is 
sardonically labeled “The Big 
Twitch” by Jack Burden, who ab- 
jures it as totally inadequate to ex- 
plain the events that take place in 
the story. The philosophy Jack Bur- 
den does come to accept, however, is 
one which has to do with the enig- 
matic paradox of Christianity—the 
omnipotence of God and the moral 
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responsibility of man. And if at the 
end of the novel Jack’s acceptance of 
this view of life is not without some 
reservations, we must remember that 
the paradox is baffling, is one that de- 
rives not from a spontaneous rational 
acquiescence but from a hard disci- 
pline of faith. 

If omnipotent God has power over 
everything, how can man be said to 
have responsibility for anything? All 
the King’s Men confronts this ques- 
tion cautiously, with a full cognizance 
of the critical tensions created by Dar- 
win, Marx, Freud, and the holocaust 
of two world wars. From these spirit- 
shattering, enervating experiences, we 
must preserve, Warren tells us, what 
is most distinctive, significant and 
compelling about man, his conscious- 
ness and spirituality. According to 
Warren, man has moral choice, lives 
in an “agony of will,” but, paradoxi- 
cally, he has no choice, no power what- 
ever, in the consequences of his moral 
life. To put it another way, in Orig- 
inal Sin—which looms darkly in the 
background of all Warren’s novels 
from Night Rider to Band of Angels 
—Adam and Eve devoured a fruit of 
agony when they ate of the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil, for 
in that fatal act they took upon them- 
selves the knowledge of what was 
right and wrong, and consequently 
the responsibility for their actions; 
but they were denied the divinity 
which Satan had promised them, the 
power to transcend time and _ per- 
ceive, as God perceives, the ultimate 
consequences of good and evil. (In 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, for example, 
a travesty on those supernal powers 
promised to Adam and Eve by Satan 
is implicit when Michael comes to 
inform them of the Atonement, of the 
real consequences of the Fall which 
only God can know.) 

Ironically, then, the Fall simultan- 
eously gave man moral vision and 


struck him blind: it gave him an im- 
mediate, a priori knowledge of good 
and evil as it related to any moral de- 
cision, to any incoherent fact, but it 
left him blind to the ultimate purpose 
or direction or consequences of the 
fact. As an individual, he is the master 
of his soul in a moment of crucial 
moral decision; as a species, he is a 
pawn in a cosmic game the ultimate 
meaning or purpose of which he can 
never know. In All the King’s Men 
Hugh Miller expresses the human 
viewpoint, indeed the only view man 
has capacity for, when he remarks at 
the end of the novel that “History is 
blind, but man is not.” 

This concept of history as a fleet- 
ing montage of seemingly purposeless 
causes and effects, of good and evil 
events so complex and confoundingly 
intermingled that man cannot per- 
ceive the ultimate good or evil of 
anything, is profoundly confirmed in 
All the King’s Men. Several years be- 
fore the story of Willie Stark unfolds, 
Judge Irwin accepted a bribe which 
Irwin’s friend Jack Burden uncovers 
in one of his investigations as Willie 
Stark’s research man. This bribe, a 
completely voluntary act, sets off a 
chain reaction of mediate causes and 
effects. First, her discovery that her 
father concealed Irwin’s crime so dis- 
illusions Anne Stanton that she be- 
comes Willie Stark’s mistress, while 
her brother Adam so modifies his mili- 
tant idealism that he agrees to accept 
Willie’s offer of the directorship of 
the Willie Stark Memorial Hospital. 
When Adam learns of Anne’s affair, 
he assassinates Willie. But Irwin's 
bribe has even more far-reaching con- 
sequences. Jack’s discovery of the 
bribe leads to Irwin’s suicide, to Jack's 
realization that Irwin is his real 
father, to a reconciliation of Jack 
and his estranged mother. Was Judge 
Irwin’s crime an evil? Although War- 
ren is neither a weak-headed immor- 
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alist nor a sentimental relativist, his 
answer remains ambiguous. For his 
crime Irwin suffers guilt, repentance, 
absolution by atonement, just as do 
the other characters, whose particular 
crimes have been the indirect result 
of Irwin’s: Jack Burden for uncover- 
ing Irwin’s bribe, Anne Stanton for 
her adulterous relationship with Wil- 
lie, Sadie Burke for her malicious 
jealousy of Anne and betrayal of Wil- 
lie, and Lucy Stark for her pride of 
virtue and weakness of mind. Irwin’s 
crime is evil because it results in the 
destruction of Willie, of Adam, of 
Irwin himself, and yet it has the un- 
deniably good effects of saving Mrs. 
Burden’s soul, of uniting her with her 
son, of bringing together Anne and 
Jack, and finally—if the reader chooses 
to remain skeptical of Willie’s death- 
bed assurance that “things might have 
been different’”—of freeing the people 
of the state from the grip of an un- 
scrupulous demagogue. Hence Judge 
Irwin’s crime and its results confirm 
what Jack Burden describes as the 
“moral neutrality of history.” As an 
isolated, incoherent fact it is evil, but 
as a part of history, as one stitch in a 
complex, variegated tapestry, it has 
shades of both good and evil. 

Willie Stark expresses a profound 
truth when he insists throughout the 
novel that good must come from evil 
because “evil is all you have to work 
with,” while Adam Stanton, the more 
conventionally ‘“‘noble’” of the two, 
lives a dangerous error when he ar- 
bitrarily separates people and events 
into moral categories. The point is 
made by Jack Burden at the conclu- 
sion of the story: “As a student of 
history, Jack Burden could see that 
Adam Stanton, whom he came to call 
the man of idea, and Willie Stark, 
whom he came to call the man of 
fact, were doomed to destroy each 
other, just as each was doomed to try 
to use the other and to yearn toward 


and try to become the other, because 
each was incomplete with the terrible 
division of their age.”* Willie brings 
about his own destruction when he 
tries to be like Adam, when, like “the 
man of idea” that he is not, he sets 
out to create something which is com- 
pletely devoid of evil. Inconsistent 
with his own philosophy that any 
good there is must come from evil, 
Willie dreams of building a magnifi- 
cent hospital that will stand as the 
purely good achievement of his polit- 
ical administration, and yet, unknown 
to Willie, the hospital is tainted by 
evil in the moment of its conception, 
for the idea of the hospital is really 
the result of Willie’s unconscious ef- 
fort to compensate for the guilt he 
feels in protecting from prosecution 
his corrupt state auditor, Bryam B. 
White. The hospital becomes an in- 
strument of Willie’s downfall when 
he refuses to permit the venal Gummy 
Larson from having the contract to 
construct it, when he refuses, in other 
words, to allow the good he dreams of 
achieving to be contaminated by evil, 
and this refusal prompts Tiny Duffy 
to inform Adam of Willie’s affair with 
Anne. In shooting Willie Stark, Adam 
becomes himself “the man of fact,” 
acknowledging Willie’s dictum that 
the end justifies the means, but more 
than that, he proclaims by his act 
that he has God’s knowledge, a final 
knowledge of good and evil. In his 
arrogant effort to usurp divinity, 
Adam repeats the folly of the Fall. 
The fact that Willie’s hospital is 
never built underscores man’s tragic 
limitations. Confined to a tenuous 
reality of isolated facts, hemmed in * 
by illusory absolutes of good and evil, 
man cannot perceive the transcendent 
reality, the ultimate moral purpose 
and direction of life. Willie, “the 
man of fact,” thinks he knows how 
things really are, and Adam Stanton, 
“the man of idea,” thinks he knows 
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how things ought to be, but both 
are incomplete, both presumptuous. 
So man lives on one moral level of 
reality, where he suffers an “agony of 
will,” of personal responsibility, and 
God exists on another, the level of 
“history” or “direction,” a level un- 
known to man, who yearns toward 
the fulfillment of some ideal good 
which in the “moral neutrality of his- 
tory” has no objective existence.’ On 
God's level, good and evil are not as 
inseparable as man persists in making 
them. What man conceives as a com- 
pleted moral action is, in God’s om- 
niscient comprehension, merely an- 
other phase in man’s continuous 
struggle to create some good in a 
fallen world he only faintly under- 
stands. Warren’s concept of man as a 
fallen, debased, limited, and _ there- 
fore heroic, creature working out 
moral decisions in an “agony of will” 
yet oblivious to the eventual good or 
evil of those decisions is one which re- 
calls St. Augustine and medieval nom- 
inalists like Duns Scotus (the ana- 
logues of Warren’s Puritanism) , who 
stressed God’s awful power and mys- 
tery, and man’s irrationality and im- 
potence. Like these medieval nominal- 
ists who reacted against the liberal 
rationalism of the Scholastics, War- 
ren has repudiated the optimistic ra- 
tionalism of the liberal reformers, 
just as he has repudiated their scien- 
tism and materialism—what Jack Bur- 
den refers to as “the dream of our 
age.” 

In All the King’s Men man finds 
solace not in the liberal experience, 
not in the nineteenth-century dream 
of power through reason, but in the 
more ancient Christian experience of 
humility, repentance and hope; for 
Warren sees this world as a Dantesque 
purgatory where man works out his 
salvation by a process of transgression, 
acknowledgement of guilt, and con- 
trition. Every character in All the 


King’s Men who is worth saving 
eventually submits to this tortuous 
ritual of life: Cass Mastern, Judge 
Irwin, Willie Stark, Jack Burden, Mrs. 
Burden, Sadie Burke, and Anne Stan- 
ton. Tiny Duffy, like his friend Gum- 
my Larson, is a mere shade, an ab- 
straction, while Adam Stanton, para- 
doxically the “noblest” character in 
the novel, is, by the fact of his fierce 
and intransigent pride in virtue, quite 
beyond all hope of redemption. For 
the remainder of the characters in All 
the King’s Men, however, the epi- 
graph to the novel applies. Appro- 
priately, the epigraph to All the 
King’s Men is Manfred’s tortured cry 
of hope in Canto III of Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio: “Mentre che la speranze ha 
fior del verde.” 

As if to turn back at the end of 
the novel to interpret his story, War- 
ren spells out these ideas about God 
and man in a religious tract dictated 
to Jack by Ellis Burden:° 


The creation of man whom God in His 
foreknowledge knew doomed to sin was 
an awful index of God’s omnipotence. 
For it would have been a thing of trifling 
and contemptible ease for Perfection to 
create mere perfection. To do so would, 
to speak trutth, be not creation but ex- 
tension. Separateness is identity and the 
only way for God to create, truly create, 
man was to make him separate from God 
Himself, and to be separate from God is 
to be sinful. The creation of evil is there- 
fore the index of God’s glory and His 
power. But by His help. By His help 
and in His wisdom. 


Jack Burden tentatively concurs in 
Ellis Burden’s credo. “I did so to keep 
his mind untroubled,” he says, “but 
later I was not certain that in my own 
way I did not believe what he had 
said.” Jack’s statement, although not 
an unqualified affirmation, is never- 
theless a long step away from his 
earlier cynicism and philosophical de 
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terminism. It signifies a gradual awak- 
ening of Jack’s spirituality, the be- 
ginning of an unconscious application 
of Cass Mastern’s story to his own 
tragic experience in life. In his diary, 
which Jack had studied but could not 
understand until his own experiences 
confirmed its views, Cass Mastern had 
written: “I do not question the Jus- 
tice of God, that others have suffered 
for my sin, for it may be that only by 
the suffering of the innocent does God 
afirm that men are brothers in His 
Holy Name” (p. 199). Cass Mastern 
sees the world as a vast spider web of 
intersecting lives: 


Your happy foot or your gay wing may 
have brushed it ever so lightly, but what 
happens always happens and there is 
the spider, bearded black and with his 
great faceted eyes glittering like mirrors 
in the sun, or like God’s eye, and the 
fangs dripping. (Italics mine, p. 200.) 


Because the Cass Mastern episode 
was printed as an independent story 
before the publication of All the 
King’s Men, some critics have been 
quick to regard it as an extraneous 
feature, as a brilliant but irrelevant 
tour de force, and yet, as Eric Bent- 
ley has pointed out, it is really War- 
ren’s effort to “put the whole theme 
of a work into one short and strongly 
symbolic interlude.’ It supplies not 
only an inverted contrast to Jack’s 
own story, a contrast between a crime 
of commission and one of omission, 
but plainly underlines the dominant 
themes of the omnipotence of God, 
and the utter helplessness and brother- 
hood of men. Cass Mastern tripped 
the gossamer threads of the spider 
web when he seduced his best friend’s 
wife; Judge Irwin when he accepted 
the bribe; Willie Stark when he re- 
frained from prosecuting Bryam B. 
White; and Jack Burden when he 
revealed the truth about Irwin. That 
Jack comes to accept Cass Mastern’s 
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view of the world is suggested when 
he observes toward the end of the 
story that “each of us is the son of a 
million fathers” (p. 462), but more 
pointedly, when Jack, who has always 
been lashed by a compulsion to seek 
and reveal the truth, tells his mother 
an outright lie rather than impart 
to her the cause of Irwin’s suicide, 
and when he lies to Sugar Boy rather 
than name the man who was indi- 
rectly responsible for Willie Stark’s 
death. On both occasions Jack’s pre- 
varication, like Marlow’s lie to Kurtz's 
Intended in Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness, is an honest man’s acknowledge- 
ment and atonement. Now sharing 
Cass Mastern’s vision of the world as 
a web of humanity, Jack dares not 
assume responsibility for awakening 
the drowsy spider. He has come to 
see the brotherhood of men and the 
universality of guilt. 

To assume, then, that Willie Stark 
is “the King” in All the King’s Men 
is to ignore the meaningful symbolism 
of the title, to lose sight of Warren’s 
basic idea. As I have attempted to 
show, All the King’s Men portrays a 
world which Willie could not have 
ruled; for in that world of Warren’s 
thoughtful creation there is but one 
King and we are all of us “all the 
King’s men.” From first to last, Wil- 
lie Stark is but Humpty Dumpty, 
whose fall is a form of triumph for 
those who survive him. As Ellis Bur- 
den states in another context, “Sep- 
arateness is identity,” and with the 
death of Willie those who involved 
their identities in him must find com- 
pletion within themselves or not at 
all. As in any great tragedy, there is 
loss, there is gain: they have lost Wil- 
lie but have gained the power to find 
themselves. It may not be a coinci- 
dence, therefore, that the conclusion 
to All the King’s Men is reminiscent 
of the ending to another great tragedy 
as Jack Burden and Anne Stanton, 













like Adam and Eve departing from 
‘the Garden after the Fall, prepare to 
leave Burden’s Landing forever to 
‘“go into the convulsion of the world, 


"See James Magmer, “Robert Penn 
Warren's Quest for an Angel,” Catholic 
World, CLXXXLII (1946), 178-83; 
Robert White, “Robert Penn Warren 
and the Myth of the Garden,” Faulkner 
Studies, III (1954), 59-67; J. Letargeez, 
“Robert Penn Warren’s Views of His- 
tory,” Revue des Langues Vivantes, XXII 
(1956) , 533-43. 

“Introduction, All the King’s Men 
(Modern Library, 1953), vi. All quo- 
tations are from this edition. 

3Jbid., i. 

‘Page 462. In a recent article (“The 
Failure of Robert Penn Warren,” Col- 
lege English, XXVIII [April, 1957], 359), 
Norman Kelvin argues that there is no 
basis for Warren’s distinction between 
Willie as “the man of fact” and Adam 
Stanton as “the man of idea”: “The Wil- 
ly [sic] Stark we met in the novel was 
as much a man of ideas as was the puri- 
tanical, compulsive Dr. Stanton. They 
merely held to different ideas, and while 
some of Willy’s were outrageous, so were 
some of Adam’s.” But this appears to be 
a very literal reading of what, after all, 
is only a pair of arbitrary metaphors. It 
matters not, really, what phrases Warren 
employs to describe Willie and Adam so 
long as we recognize his meaning. 

*In a very interesting article (‘The 
Meaning of Robert Penn Warren's 
Novels,” Kenyon Review, X [Summer, 
1948], 417), Eric Bentley describes War- 
ren as “utterly empirical.” This is of 
course true; nevertheless, Professor Bent- 


out of history into history and the 
awful responsibility of Time.” 


Washington State College 


ley does not appear to be sufficiently 
aware of how in Warren’s novels the 
facts of experience and Christian ortho- 
doxy coalesce. Of how, in other words, 
empiricism confirms Warren’s essentially 
Christian philosophy of life. 

®Page 462. I am not suggesting that 
Ellis Burden is a mouthpiece through 
which Warren expresses his views, nor 
that this religious tract is a violation of 
the novel’s dramatic integrity. Ellis Bur- 
den is a fully developed, integrated char- 
acter, and his tract does have a certain 
dramatic inevitability. Nevertheless, Ellis 
Burden, and to a less extent perhaps, 
Hugh Miller, function in a way remi- 
niscent of a Sophoclean chorus: they 
may have their etiology in Warren's 
pseudo-Greek drama Proud Flesh, which, 
written in 1938, was the germinal begin- 
ning of All the King’s Men. 

“The Meaning of Robert Penn War- 
ren’s Novels,” 415-16. It ought to be 
mentioned, however, that the Cass Mas- 
tern episode is not completely success- 
ful. For one thing, it invites comparison 
with the adulterous relationship between 
Irwin and Mrs. Burden rather than with 
the Platonic romance of Jack and Anne. 
Hence at the end of the novel Warten 
felt it necessary to have Jack Burden 
point out that Judge Irwin bears no re- 
scmblance to Cass Mastern: “For Judge 
Irwin and Cass Mastern do not resemble 
each other very closely. If Judge Irwin 
resembles any Mastern it is Gilbert, the 
granite-headed brother of Cass.” (p. 464). 
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AMERICAN NATURALISM AND THE 
NEW ITALIAN WRITERS 


DONALD HEINEY 


In spite of its avowed goal of 
“cultural autarchy,” the fascist 
regime in Italy did not succeed in 
its efforts to isolate the nation cul- 
turally from the rest of the world. 
In fact what actually happened was 
the contrary; fascism, through its 
ineffectual and misdirected censor- 
ship, merely served to turn the 
attention of a culture-starved pub- 
lic to foreign writers, foreign 
books, and foreign films. By a 
happy coincidence, American lit- 
erature was at the time in a period 
of vigorous transformation, and it 
was above all the discovery of the 
American naturalists that stimu- 
lated the imagination of Italian 
readers. “For many the encounter 
with Caldwell, Steinbeck, Saroyan 
... wrote Pavese in 1947, “broke 
open the first breathinghole to lib- 
erty, offered the first suspicion that 
everything in world culture did not 
end with fascism.’* 

It is no coincidence that the 
era also marks the inception of the 
remarkable revival of Italian fic- 
tion which was to reach its height 
shortly after the Second World 
War. The American influence on 
the new Italian writing has been 
frequently noted in recent criti- 
cism, both in Italy and in America. 
It has been established that the in- 
fluence is chiefly that of a half- 
dozen American naturalists of the 
Twenties and early Thirties, and 
that it centers around two Italian 
writers: Pavese and _ Vittorini.? 
What remains to be described is 
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the exact nature of the influence, 
its growth and modification under 
changing social conditions, and the 
specific stylistic devices and tech- 
niques which are common to the 
two movements. 

The vogue of American lit- 
erature in the Thirties was consid- 
erably assisted by a quite incidental 
fact: that the younger generation of 
Italian writers, their own creativ- 
ity discouraged by the regime, were 
forced to turn to criticism and 
translation for economic support. 
Pavese, who as a student in 1930 
had written a thesis on Whitman, 
went on to translate Lewis, Ander- 
son, Melville, Dos Passos, and 
Faulkner; his La letteratura ameri- 
cana e altri saggi, comprising ma- 
terial published in reviews and 
newspapers from 1930 to 1950, in- 
cludes studies of these writers as 
well as O. Henry, Dreiser, Whit- 
man, Stein, Masters, and Richard 
Wright. Vittorini, who wrote re- 
views and criticism of American 
literature for the “third page” of 
the Milan daily La Stampa, trans- 
lated Light in August, Tortilla 
Flat, God’s Little Acre, Saroyan’s 
stories, and the work of numerous 
other American writers from Poe 
to Hemingway. Many of these 
tnanslations appeared serially in 
the weeklies Oggi and Omnibus; 
the regime apparently made no 
serious effort to stem the tide. 
Vittorini’s major statement on 
American literature, however, did 
eventually attract the disapproval 





of the censors. In 1940-41 he 
undertook to compile for the Mil- 
anese editor Bompiani an anthol- 

of American literature, and 
wrote for it a set of prefaces which 
were suppressed; the anthology 
eventually appeared with prefaces 
by another writer, and Vittorini’s 
essays remained unpublished until 
1954, when they appeared in the 
Italian edition of Perspectives. 
This issue included only the first 
five sections of Vittorini’s material, 
covering American authors through 
Dreiser and Norris; the section of 
the naturalists of the Twenties 
remains unpublished. There are 
some curious omissions in the list 
of translations and reviews pub- 
lished by these two authors in the 
Thirties and early Forties. Wolfe 
is missing, although his regionalism 
should have appealed to Pavese, 
and neither writer shows any par- 
ticular interest in Farrell, Fitz- 


gerald, or Thornton Wilder (al- 


though Vittorini later, in a 1954 
Galleria article, acknowledged a 
considerable admiration for 
Wilder’s drama) .* Fiedler finds 
Pavese excessively impressed by 
Masters and O. Henry,’ and he 
seems also to have shown a deplor- 
able enthusiasm for the American 
roman policier: “The American 
who for his ‘tempo,’ for the rhythm 
of his narrative really weighed 
upon me most at the period of 
Paesi tuot, no one has detected: 
it was Cain,’””* 

The preliminary period of trans- 
lation and criticism (ca. 1930-38) 
was followed by a creative stage in 
which Pavese and Vittorini began 
incorporating the new techniques 
in their own work. In Pavese the 
influence is strongest in Paesi tuoi, 
written in 1939 and published in 
1941, a novel of rural violence and 
elemental passion resembling Of 
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Mice and Men in content but 
closer to Sherwood Anderson in 
style. (The reference to Cain 
quoted above ma o taken for 
what it is wort Traces of 
“Americanism” can hs found in 
the style of Vittorini as earl 
Piccola borghesia (1931), especially 
in the long story “La mia guerra;” 
but the tendency becomes prom- 
inent in Conversazione in Sicilia 
(written 1937-38, published in vol- 
ume 1941) and Uomini e no 
(1945) , both strongly influenced by 
Hemingway. 

From these two seminal figures 
the influence spread to a whole 
generation of Italian writers. The 
Florentine review Solaria, edited by 
Alberto Carocci and  Giansiro 
Ferrata, and its successor Let- 
teratura served as foci for the dis- 
semination of American transla- 
tions and criticisms of American 
literature, as well as Italian works 
in the new style; Vittorini’s J] garo- 
fano rosso appeared serially in 
Solaria until the third installment 
provoked the seizure of the maga- 
zine, and parts of Conversazione in 
Sicilia were published by Lettera- 
tura in 1937. After the war, during 
which both Pavese and Vittorini 
served in the Resistance, the work 
of the second generation began ap- 
pearing: Vasco Pratolini’s Cron- 
ache di povert amanti and Mestiere 
da vagabondo, the latter especially 
showing the influence of Heming- 
way, in 1947; Berto’s JI cielo é rosso 
the same year; Bartolini’s Icaro e 
Petronio and Castelfranco’s Acqua 
grigia in 1950. The group of the 
americanisti does not properly in- 
clude Silone, whose Fontamara had 
appeared as early as 1933; as an 
expatriate he was cut off from as- 
sociation with other Italian writers, 
and his communist tendencies 
served to alienate him from Ameri- 





can culture.’ The American in- 
fluence is also lacking in another 
group of writers (Moravia, Elsa 
Morante, Soldati) whose Roman 
residence and bougeois attitude 
tacitly exclude them from the circle 
of the “Americanists.” Moravia 
writes essentially in the tradition 
of romantic decadence; stylistically 
he is conservative. Soldati’s A cena 
col Commendatore (1952) is mod- 
elled on Henry James,” and _ his 
Le lettere da Capri (1956) , like the 
Menzogna e sortilegio of Morante 
(1950) , is virtually Proustian in its 
minute analysis of internal motiva- 
tion. To Pavese, in fact, the writ- 
ers of the Roman school are “cul- 
tural fascists” regardless of their 
avowed politics; their style is “a 
reflective art, alexandrine in type,” 
essentially bourgeois and deca- 
dent. The americanisti are of the 
north: Pavese a Piedmontese, Vit- 
torini a Sicilian who gravitated 
naturally to Milan, Pratolini a 
Florentine, and Bartolini a Fri- 
ulian. There is some justification 
for referring to the group as the 
“Milan school,” since their work is 
associated largely with two Milan- 
ese publishing houses, Mondadori 
and Bompiani. It was the Monda- 
dori firm which sponsored the 
Hemingway Prize for fiction, which 
served as the rallying point of the 
cénacle from 1948 to 1955. Hem- 
ingway himself provided funds for 
the awards out of the Italian royal- 
ties for his works; the jury includ- 
ed, among others, Vittorini and 
Fernanda Pivano, Hemingway’s 
translator for the post-war Monda- 
dori editions. The announced pur- 
pose of the prize was the encour- 
agement of talented Italian writers 
of the younger generation, but in 
practice the winning novels tended 
to be dominated by the American 
style; Fiedler refers to them some- 
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what derisively as “parodies” of 
Hemingway.” There is in fact a 
certain sterile and derivative qual- 
ity about them, but the dominant 
influence is not always that of 
Hemingway; Romualdo Romano’s 
Scirocco, the 1949 winner, is a 
Sicilian pastoral suggesting Pavese, 
Faulkner, and Giono in its pre- 
occupation with elemental  vio- 


lence, and Maldini’s J sognatori, 
the co-winner along with Schettini 
Il paese det bastardi in 1952, is a 
novel of the Resistance which owes 
more to the Steinbeck-Anderson 
genre of regionalism than it does 
to Hemingway. 

* 


* * 


Recent Italian criticism has 
tended to associate the American 
influence above all with a hard, 
tough, laconic style of narrative 
and with a gratuitous brutality of 
incident, the sort of literature typi- 
fied by Caldwell’s God’s Little 
Acre. “Arfelli’s style is blunt, shows 
what is called the American influ- 
ence, and has offended the critics,” 
reported Genét of the winner of 
the 1949 Venice Prize. And of the 
Viareggio Prize winner: “In the 
critics’ opinion, Moretti’s style is 
ultra-American; that is to say, it is 
a blend of talented writing and the 
coarse words that used to be heard 
but not seen.’ The work of Berto 
is a good example of this aspect of 
the American influence; his /1 cielo 
é rosso involves starvation, prostitu- 
tion, gangsters, suicide, and general 
post-war corruption, all related in 
a style of callous objectivity, and 
his Il brigante (1951) is a tale of a 

“communist” outlaw who is actual- 
ly little more than a sadistic terror- 
ist. 

It is not mere violence for the 
sake of violence, however, that the 
better Italian writers borrowed 
from the American school. Vit- 





torini’s Conversazione in Sicilia in- 
volves no violent incident at all; 
in fact, as the title implies, it is 
devoted chiefly to conversations. 
The ‘‘Americanism”’ in it lies in its 
objective and succinct style, in the 
detachment of attitude that Vit- 
torini’? and others refer to as im 
perturbabilita. Here the connec- 
tion with Hemingway is apparent. 
In spite of Vittorini’s essentially 
sentimental material, his characters 
are hard and self-contained and 
their emotional reactions are con- 
veyed to the reader only through 
implication. The mother, hard, 
wise, and laconic, resembles the 
Pilar of For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
The imperturbability of character 
is paralleled by the objectivity and 
detachment of the author, who re- 
mains as free from sentimental 
comment as the persons of the 
novel. Pavese compares Faulkner’s 
detachment in the face of his vio- 
lent and passionate themes to the 
“William 


writing of an angel: 
Faulkner writes ‘like an angel.’ | 


mean to say: with detachment, 
rarified atmosphere, which is per- 
missible for a pure spirit.”* 

The style of the americanisti is 
“angelic” in another sense, as 
startling as the adjective may 
sound. Behind the relaxed 
vernacular diction, in the style of 
Hemingway as in that of Faulkner 
and Steinbeck, lies a deceptive pre- 
cision and economy of image, along 
with a rhythmic lyrical quality 
which is not far from the technique 
of poetry. The climactic passage 
from “The Snows of Kilimanjaro” 
may serve as an example: 


And then instead of going on to 
Arusha they turned left, he evidently 
figured that they had the gas, and 
looking down he saw a pink sifting 
cloud, moving over the ground, and 


in the air, like the first snow in a bliz- 
zard, that comes form nowhere, and he 
knew the locusts were coming up from 
the South. Then they began to climb 
and they were going to the East it 
seemed, and then it darkened and they 
were in a storm, the rain so thick it 
seemed like flying through a waterfall, 
and then they were out and Compie 
turned his head and grinned and 
pointed and there, all he could see, as 
wide as the world, great, high, and 
unbelievably white in the sun, was the 
square top of Kilimanjaro. And then 
he knew that there was where he was 
going.’* 


This passage well illustrates a style 
which Hemingway uses frequently, 
a stream-of-consciousness technique 
in which the sensory reactions of a 
character are portrayed _photo- 
graphically, without comment, and 
emotion suggested rather than 
described. The striking qualities 
of the style are its vivid and eco- 
nomical images, suggesting the 
technique of Imagist poetry (the 
locusts as a “pink sifting cloud”), 
and flowing liquid rhythm 
achieved through the comma splice 
and through frequent use of the 
connectives “and” and “then.” 

Another device may be _illus- 
trated from Steinbeck, although 
examples could equally well be 
found in Hemingway: 


Pepé smiled sheepishly and stabbed 
at the ground with his inheritance, 
that knife, his father’s knife. The long 
heavy blade folded back into the black 
handle. There was a buton on the 
handle. When Pepé pressed the but- 
ton, the blade leaped out ready for 
use. The knife was with Pepé always, 
for it had been his father’s knife.” 


Here the word “knife,” the dom- 
inant motif, is repeated with a 
pressing insistency, building to a 
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climax at the end of the passage 
and reinforced with the verbal 
counterpoint of “blade,” “handle,” 
and “button.” It is essentially a 
poetic technique; the word “knife” 
performs the same function here 
that a refrain does in a ballad. 

Such lessons were not lost on 
Vittorini, who uses both devices 
frequently in his fiction. “The dia- 
logue of repetition and rebound is 
one of the most striking character- 
istics of Vittorini,” states Cecchetti. 
“It is generally acknowledged that 
in it he echoes the styles of certain 
American writers who tend most to 
immediacy, among whom _ the 
names of Hemingway and Saroyan 
come immediately to mind.”’* The 
style, which is a Cae in Con- 
versazione in Sicilia in such scenes 
as the dialogue with the knife- 
grinder (Chapter XXXIII) or the 
argument with the mother a 
the Gran Lombardo (XVII), 
even more strikingly apparent in 
Uomini e no: 


“You can almost see the mountains.” 

“Almost? You can see them. Those 
are the mountains.” 

“You can see the mountains from 
Milan?” 

“Don’t you see them? You can see 
them.” 

“I didn’t 
them.”"!7 


know you could see 


Pavese, who frequently uses the 
style of “repetition and rebound,” 
is no less addicted to Hemingway's 
lyrical  stream-of-consciousness, 
especially in Paesi tuoi, his most 
“American” book. The following 
excerpt provides an_ interesting 
comparison to the passage from 
Hemingway quoted above, even to 
the short laconic sentence which 
terminates the long lyrical passage 
(“And then he knew that there 


was where he was where he was 
going”’) : 


I was tranquil then, as though I had 
been bled. But Gisella didn’t come, 
and I lit up and smoked and the stub- 
ble was a little white and a little black, 
as the moon came and went, and the 
wind rose and the crickets screeched 
in the canes, and all the dogs were 
asleep. Then I was sleepy too.*® 


The technique is based on a decep- 
tively allusive and poetic choice of 
images, chosen for their associa- 
tional contest as well as their overt 
meaning; Pavese refers to the mes- 
sage of the Americans as “a sense 
of mysterious reality beneath the 
words.”’® Similar examples may be 
found in the work of Elio Barto- 
lini, a protégé of Vittorini; for 


example the dialogue in IJcaro e 
Petronio on the subject of the 
death of the young man in the 
white raincoat, dominated by the 


motif of fuggire which impercept- 
ibly blends into morire as the pas- 
sage builds to a climax. 

In short, if naturalism is merely 
“a blend of talented writing and 
coarse words,” the work of the 
Milan group is not naturalism at 
all, or at least it is naturalism trans- 
muted by the addition of some- 
thing resembling poetry, the qual- 
ity which Pavese called “a sense of 
mysterious reality beneath the 
words.” Pavese, who began as a 
lyric poet, admires Hemingway less 
than Whitman, Masters, Anderson, 
and Faulkner; he mentions Hem- 
ingway only in passing in his Let- 
teratura americana, while complete 
essays are devoted to the other four. 
While the two novelists among 
them may be roughly classified 
alongside Hemingway as _ natural- 
ists, they share a lyric or poetic 
quality to a much greater degree. 
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Pavese’s lack of interest in Heming- 
way seems also to be connected to 
his preoccupation with regionalis- 
tic themes, which he found in 
Faulkner and Masters, even in 
Lewis, but which are lacking in 
the déraciné Hemingway.” ‘The 
attitude of Vittorini toward Hem- 
ingway is more enigmatic. Al- 
though Hemingway wrote an intro- 
duction for the American edition 
of Conversazione in Sicilia in 
which he referred to its author as 
“one of the very best of the new 
Italian writers,’’*' Vittorini has been 
remarkably reticent about his lit- 
erary debt to the American author. 
One reason is no doubt that by 
1949, when Hemingway contribu- 
ted the introduction, Vittorini’s 
political development had led him 
to take a more critical view of 
American culture. In his own pre- 
face to the 1948 edition of J/ garo- 
fano rosso, however, he makes an 
important and revealing statement 


on the subject. Discussing his dis- 
satisfaction with J] garofano rosso, 


he mentions “the psychological 
realism I had used to describe the 
characters, the visual angle from 
which I had been forced to observe 
ideas and reactions in the charac- 
ters in short its language.””? A new 
“language” was needed. He saw a 
hint of what he wanted in the 
opera: ‘Music does for the opera 
what something ought to do for the 
novel.”** The new language of the 
novel, its “music,” must necessarily 
be something resembling poetry, 
Pavese’s “sense of mysterious real- 
ity,” which had been mistakenly 
banished from the novel at the 
time of its origin. This “music” or 
“poetry” he admitted to having re- 
discovered in the American nat- 
uralists. 


It was above all on the Americans 
that we centered our hopes for a re- 


vival of the genre in the sense of a 
poetic transformation of its language 
Faulkner from one direction and Hem- 
ingway from another, little Saroyan 
from his angle and other little ones 
from their angles, it seemed that the 
Americans in general showed a ten- 
dency to rescue the novel from in- 
tellectualism and to return it to the 
the realm of poetry. It was apparent 
in their taste for repetition, their 
youthful audacity in dialogue, their 
trick of reporting life directly rather 
than reflecting upon life . . .* 


All the distinctive elements of Vit- 
torini’s own style are cited here: 
the lyric or poetic quality of the 
language, the terse vernacular dia- 
logue, the use of repetition, and 
the substitution of direct narrative 
for analytical exposition. This 
statement, written in 1947, rep 
resents the high-water mark of the 
American influence on the new 
Italian fiction. 


But the high-water mark was 
also the turning of the tide. “The 
time is past in which we discovered 
America,” wrote Pavese in a review 
the same year.” His use of the 
plural ‘“‘we” is a valid one; he spoke 
for a generation of writers. The 
reasons for the decline of the pres- 
tige of American literature are 
complex, but two chief factors may 
be cited. The first is that by 1948 
American literature itself had _pro- 
ceeded from a period of creativity 
into a period of imitation and 
criticism. It was, in fact, in the 
period around 1948 that American 
criticism began to be impressed in 
turn by the new Italian writing; 
the process of influence had _ re- 
versed itself. The second factor 
was the change in the political and 
social temper caused by the ter- 
mination of the fascist regime. Dis- 
cussing the alleged decline in the 
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quality of American literature, 
Pavese remarked in 1947, “One 
cannot help noticing that it coin- 
cides with the end, or suspension 
of its struggle against fascism.” 
As early as 1946 Pavese himself was 
advising his fellow-writers to en- 
roll in the Communist Party,”* and 
Vittorini, shortly after, was serving 
as editor of the Party weekly // 
Politecnico. When the present 
writer wrote to Vittorini in 1954 
for permission to publish a transla- 
tion of the preface to Jl garofano 
rosso, he generously responded 
with a copy of the preface revised 
in his own hand, but one from 
which the expression of acknowl- 
edgment to American writers 


quoted above had been deleted.” 
Even those Italian writers whose 
political beliefs did not lead them 
to an outright hostility were in- 
fluenced by the changed atmos- 
phere. In addition the literary de- 


velopment of the new generation 
of Italian writers had carried them 
beyond the point where foreign 
models were of any use to them. In 
Pavese’s La luna e i falo, completed 
shortly before his suicide in 1950, 
the American influence is so dif- 
fused that it is almost undetectable 
unless one is aware of the author’s 
literary development; the same 
might be said of the excerpt from 
Vittorini’s work in progress pub- 
lished in New World Writing in 
1956. In 1954 an issue of the re- 
view Galleria was devoted entirely 
to a forum on American literature 


1Cesare Pavese, La _ letteratura 
americana e altri saggi (Torino, Giulio 
Einaudi editore, 1953), p. 194. All 
quotations translated by present 
writer. 

*See especially Mario Praz, “Hem- 
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in Italy; the contributors, includ- 
ing Vittorini, Pivano, and Berto, 
generally agreed that the era of 
American influence was a transitory 
period out of which Italian litera- 
ture had already emerged. The 
attitude is one frequently encoun- 
tered among the young Italian 
writers. In response to a letter 
from the writer requesting a state- 
ment of opinion on Hemingway, 
Elio Bartolini wrote in January, 
1957: “I can say I sincerely admire 
the work of Hemingway. There 
was even a time in which I judged 
him the greatest contemporary 
writer. Today this judgment seems 
to me excessive. Hemingway never- 
theless remains one of the most in- 
teresting encounters I have made 
in modern literature.” A similar 
response was received from Vasco 
Pratolini, around 1947 considered 
the leader of the younger ameri- 
canisti: “The reading of Heming- 
way is like a childhood disease; if 
you have not gone through it you 
remain a child. H. was, for a num- 
ber of writers of my generation, our 
Stendhal. Then we began to see 
there was a little D’Annunzio in 
him. Then came the parting of the 
ways.” Childhood diseases, how- 
ever, are not reversible, and the 
influence remains; the unofficial, 
often clandestine vogue of Ameri- 
can literature under fascism played 
an important part in forming the 
character of contemporary Italian 
fiction. 
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novelist to stand at the center of Amer- 
ican literature. .. . The Bellow character 
is at once the Jew in perpetual exile and 
Huck Finn . . . the blending of the twin 
American beliefs that the answer to all 
questions is always over the next horizon 


and that there is no answer now or ever.” 
(D.H.) 


BENN, GOTTFRIED 

Runge, Edith A., “Gottfried Benn’s ‘Nur 
zwei Dinges,” Monatshefte, 49:161-78, 
April-May, 1957. 

In this late poem, published in 1953, 

Benn formulated the basic motive of all 
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his work, intellectualism and_ nihilism. 
He despised everything human as base 
and stressed life’s unimportance, while 
recognizing only “‘nothingness” as the 
absolute. Such thinking, while he could 
still express it, led to his most beautiful 
lyrics, but finally directed him into a 
blind alley, making his theme monotonous 
and communicable expression impossible. 
(C.P.) 


CARY, JOYCE 

Steinbrecher, George, Jr., “Joyce Cary: 
Master Novelist,” College English, 18: 
387-95, May, 1957. 

Through his novels Joyce Cary “affirms 

the human imagination—especially when 

it is creative—as life’s most precious pos- 

session” in whatever human sphere. 
(M.J.O.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Arthe, M., “Great Literature of East and 
West,” Unesco Courier, 10:4-6, June, 
1957. 


If the literary riches of the “languages 
of little diffusion” are ever to be made 
known to the world at large, channels 
other than those of commercial publica- 
tion must be found. (W.G.F.) 


Gross, Harvey, “From Barabas to Bloom: 
Notes on the Figure of the Jew,” West- 
ern Humanities Review, 11:149-56, 
Spring, 1957. 

“The Jew as a hero is a major image of 

contemporary society. . . . He takes his 

place alongside the other heroes of con- 
temporary literature who have come to 
represent social isolation and_ spiritual 

emptiness.” (M.H.) 


Seyppel, Joachim H., “Two Variations 
on a Theme: Dying in Venice,” Liter- 
ature and Psychology, 7:8-12, February, 
1957. 

Thomas Mann’s Death in Venice and 

Ernest Hemingway's Across the River 

and Into the Trees reflect the “tragic ex- 

perience of the ‘mystical union’ of beauty 


and death, of sex and death, with which 
psychologists have long been familiar.” 
(R.A.B.) 


Valery, Paul, “The Existence of Symbol- 
ism,” Kenyon Review, 19:425-47, Sum- 
mer, 1957. (Translated by Malcolm 
Cowley.) 

“There is no esthetic of symbolism.” The 
one unity of the Symbolist movement was 
its negation of ethical and traditional 
values; it asserted “absolute adventure in 
the realm of artistic creation,” “quasi- 
mystical” subjectivity, fusion with the 
other arts, and subtle intellectuality. Such 
symbolism does not, and cannot, exist 
in Twentieth Century art and society. 

(K.W.) 


Vigée, Claude, “Les Artistes de la faim,” 
Comparative Literature, —_9:97-117, 
Spring, 1957. 

The renunciation of the world by modern 
artists of the Waste Land only appears 
to be in the western religious tradition. 
It is a refusal, out of proud egotism, both 
of the nourishment the world offers, and 
of penance and contrition which annihi- 
late the self in the impersonal bosom of 
the Father. It is thus but the ultimate de- 
velopment of romantic individualism. 

(F.C.T.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 

Dowden, Wilfred S., “The Light and the 
Dark: Imagery and Thematic Devel- 
opment in Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness,’ The Rice Institute Pamphlet, 
44:33-51, April, 1957. 

The theme of the novel is developed on 

three levels, each of which is supported 

by the central image of contrasts in light 

and darkness; two physical aspects of the 

theme form a matrix for the psychological 

aspect, which is the heart of the novel. 


(W.G.F.) 


Gross, Seymour L., “A Further Note on 
the Function of the Frame in Heart 
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of Darkness,” Modern Fiction Studies, 

3:167-170, Summer, 1957. 
The first narrator is significant. He stands 
in the same relationship to Marlow as 
Marlow stood to Kurtz. They start at 
the same place, take the same trip, and 
arrive at the same destination, He serves 
a meaningful reflective function. (R.A.K.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 

Cox, James T., “Stephen Crane as Sym- 
bolic Naturalist: An Analysis of The 
Blue Hotel,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
3:147-158, Summer, 1957. 

The ruthless honesty of this story is found 

not in its literal surface but in its sym- 

bolic sub-structure. Writing as a symbolic 

naturalist, Crane achieves his complex, 

consistent statement of a_ naturalistic 

Weltanschaung. (R.A.K.) 


CRITICISM 
Braithwaite, William Stanley, “Alain 
Locke’s Relationship to the Negro in 
American Literature,” Pylon, 18:166- 
73, Second Quarter, 1957. 
The author of The New Negro had no 
sympathy with the divorce of Negro au- 
thorship from Negro life; literature pro- 
duced by the Negro in modern America 
should be leavened by the remembered 
beauty of primitive Africa as the litera- 
ture of Western civilization is by the re- 
membered beauty of Greece. (W.G.F.) 


Dune, Edmund, “La Poésie Moderne 
Dans L'Air du Temps,” Critique, 13: 
291-8, April, 1957. 

Hugo Friedrick’s Struktur Der Modernen 

Lyrik examines the works of a large num- 

_ ber of modern poets—among them Rim- 

baud, Mallarmé, Apollinaire, Lorca, Ma- 

chado, Guillen, Alberti, Eliot, Eluard, 

Ungaretti, Benn—and reveals a number 

of affinities: negative conception of beau- 

ty, autonomy of language, metrical dis- 
sonance, anti-sentimentalism, esoteric 
tendencies. These qualities are a _reflec- 

tion of modern society. (R.A.K.) 


Gang, L. M., “Intention,” Essays in 

Criticism, 7:175-86, April, 1957. 
The theory that works of literature have 
objective existence apart from the author 
does not mean that we can ignore all in- 
formation about the author. But even 
further, it is possible to discover a “liter- 
ary intention” with certain kinds of 
work, “particularly those which are the 
result of planning,” and this literary in- 
tention is especially useful when some- 
thing has gone wrong in such a work. 
(D.B.D.) 


Moorman, Charles, ‘““The Vocabulary of 
the New Criticism,” American Quarter- 
ly, 9:180-4, Summer, 1957. 

“The New Critics borrow their terms 

from the more general terms of science 

and thus, these critics can approximate 
the scientist’s tone of exactitude and ac- 
curacy, while at the same iime utilizing 
the connotational value present in these 
terms through their more general usage.” 
The terms are adapted to their own “vi- 
sion of the essence of poetry.” (J.L.B.) 


DRAMA 
Fergusson, Francis, “Beyond the Close 
Embrace: Speculations on the American 
Stage,” Anchor Review, 1:189-203, 1955. 
American playwrights do not enjoy the 
sustenance of a native tradition in the 
French sense; they write about Americans, 
but beyond that they have little in com- 
mon. A real American theatre looks more 
remote and improbable than ever. 
(W.G.F.) 


Miserocchi, Manlio, “Attraverso il cen- 
tenario di G. B. Shaw quello di 0. 
Wilde,” Nuova Antologia, 1879-377- 
86, July, 1957. 
The social ideas of G. B. Shaw make him 
contemporary to our society, whereas the 
individualistic principles of Oscar Wilde 
are the forces for a healthier future so 
ciety. Ironically, London literary circles 
“celebrated” Shaw's centennial (1956), 
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while Oscar Wilde’s centennial (1954) 
was totally ignored. (H.E.L.) 


Powers, Harvey M., Jr., “Theatrical Con- 
vention: the Conditions of Acceptabil- 
ity,” Bucknell Review, 7:20-6, May, 
1957. 

It is time that the conventions of the 

modern drama were examined. Any con- 

vention is at first a short cut that also 
indicates the author’s “attitude toward 
his stage and his audience . . . it is neces- 
sitated by the nature of his material and 
... theatre.” (M.H.) 


Speaight, Robert, “Reflexions on the 
Theatre in France,” Dublin Review, 
231:66-73, Summer, 1957. 

Although the contemporary theater in 
Paris is healthy and vigorous, the most 
hopeful theatrical developments in 

France are emitting from state-subsidized 

dramatic centers in the provinces. 

(W.T.S.) 


DREISER, THEODORE 

Thomas, J. D., “The Natural Supernat- 
uralism of Dreiser’s Novels,” The Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, 44:112-25, April, 
1957. 

The episode of Eugene Witla’s traffick- 

ing with Christian Science in The Genius 

is not irrelevant, since Dreiser was a 

seeker after ultimate truth by every means 

and the occult is not a random adorn- 

ment or blemish of his novels, but an 

integral part of their texture. (W.G.F.) 


EDWARDS, HARRY STILLWELL 

Garret, George Palmer, “Old Books: 
Eneas Africanus,” Georgia Review, 11: 
219-23, Summer, 1957. 

This neglected and comic mock-epic 

about the wandering of an ex-slave dur- 

ing the Reconstruction continues to de- 

light readers who suffer from the effects 


of neither ideology nor prejudice. 
(W.G.F.) . 


ELJOT, T.. $: 

Kenner, Hugh, “Prufrock of St. Louis,” 
Prairie Schooner, 31:24-30, Spring, 
1957. 

“Eliot deals in effects not ideas; and the 

effects are in an odd way wholly verbal 

.. . [I]t was the name of Prufrock that at- 

tracted him.” In this poem “he contrives 
. . to give the impression that thought 

is going on alongside the poetic process. 

oo. Ga) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Daiches, David, “The Background of 
Recent English Literature,” Folio, 22: 
52-64, Winter, 1956-57. 
A detailed description of recent British 
cultural history (the experimental 1920s, 
the socially conscious 1930s, the embattled 
1940s, the “consolidated” 1950s) is dif- 
ficult. Today the literary situation is con- 
fused: art and entertainment are becom- 
ing increasingly separated. The paradox 
of our times is that individual discrimina- 
tion is most necessary when it is least 


possible. (W.B.B.) 


EVANS, ABBIE HUSTON 

Saul, George Brandon, “Flinty Bread: the 
Verse of Abbie Huston Evans,” Ari- 
zona Quarterly, 13:164-68, Summer, 
1957. 

Abbie Huston Evans “. . . is a genuine 

‘nature poet’—one who has actually lived 

close to nature, observed it accurately, 

gained .. . ‘reinforcement’ from it, and 

allowed its images to become a genuine 

and integral part of her thought.” 

(A.A.S.) 


FARRERE, CLAUDE 

Dubeux, Albert, “Claude Farrére,” La 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 325-8, July 
15, 1957. 

His conception of the novel is that it 

must be psychological and at the same 

time a narrative of adventure. If not, it 

is condemned, or at least, incomplete. 

Action is indispensible. The hero must 

possess energy. (L.L.) 
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FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Carter, Hodding, “Faulkner and His 
Folk” Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, 18:95-107, Spring, 1957. 
Mississippians rejoiced in William Faulk- 
ner, the legend, until he aligned himself 
with “the soul of the nation rather than 
with the meaner spirited in his own 
land” on the desegregation issue. (W.G.F.) 


Coindreau, Maurice Edgar, “On Trans- 
lating Faulkner,” Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, 18:108-13, Spring, 
1957. 

Although Faulkner is difficult to translate 

because of the ambiguity of his language 

and the complexity of his syntax, he is 
one of the authors whose works bear up 
best under translation by a translator 
who scrupulously respects the original 
author's stylistic habits. (W.G.F.) 


Collins, Carvel, “The Pairing of The 
Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dy- 
ing,” Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, 18:114-23, Spring, 1957. 

“The Sound and the Fury, and As I Lay 

Dying, instead of describing peculiar 

Southern institutions, have as their main 

subject the general effect of lack of love 

in a family, and both give chief emphasis 
to the specific problem of the family re- 

lationships of a son.” The title of As I 

Lay Dying comes from Sir William Mar- 

ris’s translation of the Eleventh Book of 

the Odyssey. (W.G.F.) 


Garrett, George P., Jr., “An Examination 
of the Poetry of William Faulkner,” 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, 
18:124-35, Spring, 1957. 

The final effect of Faulkner’s poetry is 

not one of “immature romanticism,” but 

rather one of “strenuous effort to create 

a poetry which, had it been continued, 

might have been a sophisticated lyric 

strain in contemporary verse.” (W.G.F.) 


Meriwether, James B., “William Faulk- 
ner: A Check List,” Princeton Univer- 
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sity Library Chronicle, 
Spring, 1957. 
[An eight-part check list of Faulkner's 
known published writings.] 


18: 136-58, 


FICTION 
Fiedler, Leslie A., “From Clarissa to 
Temple Drake: Women and Love in 
the Classic American Novel,” Griffin, 
6:13-24, July, 1957. 
“Moved by a sense of what is sexless and 
de-sexing in the image of the Blonde 
Angel,” the classic American novelists 
filled the void caused by the absence of 
“the great love story,” which is the es- 
sential mark of the traditional novel, by 
creating either the Dark Lady (who in- 
variably loses to her rival, a “surrogate 
bride and an innocent marriage” (the 
good male companion), or the “sister” 
(“the mirror image of the self”). The 
modern novelists’ direct attack on the 
female in “a literature of blasphemy 
against the goddesses of Sentimental 
Love” is as excessive as the “sentimental 
obeisance before them” of the earlier 
novels. (G.M.) 


Knox, George, “The Negro Novelist’s 
Sensibility and the Outsider Theme,” 
Western Humanities Review, 11:147- 
148, Spring, 1957. 

Treating the negro-as-outsider, Faulkner, 

Wright, and Ellison create characters who 

fecl and think as community products 

while remaining unique and _ outside. 

They possess a new sensibility—that of 

outsider-insider—which gives them an in- 

tensified vision, a heightened awareness 
of personal and public guilt, of cultural 

uneasiness. (R.A.K.) 


Langbaum, Robert, “Crime in Modern 
Literature,’ American Scholar, 26:360- 
70, Summer, 1957. 

“At its best the crime story—which be- 

longs to a world where the moral order 

is regarded as evolving—shows how the 
most lawless individual breaks through 
the order of his society only to discover 
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a new morality or rediscover an old one.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Voorhees, Richard J., ““The New Com- 
edy,” Canadian Forum, 37:37-9, May, 
1957. 

Two new English comic novelists, John 

Wain and Kingsley Amis, depart from 

the poetic madness of novelists like 

Waugh and Cary, but the result is a mo- 

tion picture farce, a loss of delicacy in 

sadism, a much less distinguished prose 
style. Nevertheless Wain and Amis are 

“humorists of the first rank.” (J.H.A.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 

Raleigh, John Henry, “Fitzgerald’s “The 
Great Gatsby’: Legendary Bases and 
Allegorical Significances,” University of 
Kansas City Review, 23:283-91, June, 
1957. 

“‘The Great Gatsby’ is not merely con- 

cerned with the American twenties—it is 

a novel about American history as a 

whole, about Europe, and about eternity.” 


It embraces all the great American leg- 
ends: that of New Yorfk City, of East vs. 
West, North vs. Soutth, and of the New 
World vs. the Old. (G.K.) 


FORD, FORD MADOX 
Gose, Elliott B., Jr., “The Strange Irreg- 
ular Rhythm: An Analysis of The Good 
Soldier,” PMLA, 72:494-509, June, 1957. 
“The Good Soldier’ is a novel presented 
to the reader from a continually devel- 
oping point of view.” Dowell fixes our 
attention not on the melodramatic sur- 
face events, but on the meaning of those 
events to their actors; simultaneously, 
Dowell judges a system of social conven- 
tions. (B.K.) 


FORSTER, E. M. 

Oliver, Harold J.. “E. M. Forster: The 
Early Novels,” Critique, 1:15-33, Sum- 
mer, 1957. 

Forster’s early novels show signs of im- 

maturity in oversimplification of theme 


and manner. The virtues of these early 
novels remain, however, in Howerd’s 
End and A Passage to India, both of 
which are subtler and freer from fault. 
(R.A.K.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

Billy, André, “Historiographes de la Vie 
Littéraire,’ La Revue de Deux Mon- 
des, 431-7, August 1, 1957. 

Andre Salmon’s Souvenirs sans Fin and 

Maurice Martin du Gard’s Les Mémor- 

ables are of especial interest to the stu- 

dent of the twentieth century because 

they reveal so much of the authors them- 

selves. (L.L.) 


Cruickshank, John, “Existentialism After 
Twelve Years: An Evaluation,” Dub- 
lin Review, 231:52-65, Summer, 1957. 

A survey of existentialism as it originated 

and is presently being expounded in 

France reveals it to be “for the Chris- 

tian... a healthy stimulant to thought 

and action” without offering to him “ a 

complete account of Christian experi- 

ence.” (W.T.S.) 


Pryce-Jones, Alan, “French Writing Since 
the War,” Dublin Review, 231:44-51, 
Summer, 1957. 

French writing since World War II 

might best be characterized as a “‘des- 

perate and generally unsuccessful effort 
to overcome” out-of-date, deeply-in- 
grained “ideological differences.” 

(W.T.S.) 


FREUD, SIGMUND 
Marcuse, Ludwig, ‘‘Freuds Aesthetik,” 
PMLA, 72:446-63, June, 1957. 

As a scientist, Freud opposed philosophy, 
religion and mainly art, which he con- 
sidered merely a sublimation of human 
desires. Aesthetics, especially, he felt had 
its origin in sexual attraction. Because 
he separates the poet and thinker, Freud 
underestimates his own artistic achieve- 
ment. (B.K.) 
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Weisinger, Herbert, ‘““The Hard Vision of 
Freud,” Literature and _ Psychology, 
7:5-8, February, 1957. 

Both Freud’s scientific point of view and 

his philosophical-moral judgment of man 

offer “neither palliative nor nostrum.” 

But this uncompromising attitude links 

him to the tradition of tragedy in liter- 

ature. Whether his scientific or philo- 
sophic views will prevail matters little; 

“they both stem from the same hardness 

of vision.” (R.A.B.) 


FROST, ROBERT 
Baker, Carlos, “Frost on the Pumpkin,” 
Georgia Review, 11:117-31, Summer, 
1957. 
In Frost’s thought, Nature, Man, and 
God are separate entities; Frost is neither 
animistic enough to see God in Nature 
or mystical enough to see Nature as 
God. To him, Man is the measure and 
the measurer; if God intervenes in hu- 
man affairs, it is by means too complex 
to comprehend. (W.G.F.) 


Yates, Norris, “An Instance of Parallel 
Imagery in Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Frost,” Philological Quarterly, 36:276- 
80, Winter, 1957. 

In both Hawthorne and Melville the 

use of the wood-pile image is associated 

with gloom and decay. Frost, however, 
uses it to denote power, “concentrated 
energy in excess but not frustration and 

wastage.” (B.B.) 


Holdheim, William W., “The Young 
Gide’s Reaction to Nietzsche,” PMLA, 
72:53444, June, 1957. 

Gide’s “irremediable discovery of his per- 

sonal fatality” (his destiny to view real- 

ity sub specie intellectus) “which puts 
him face to face with what might be 
called the ‘ideological realities’ of our 
time, is connected with the name of 

Friedrich Nietzsche,” hence Gide’s com- 

plex reaction to this kindred thinker. 

(B.K.) 





GISSING, GEORGE 

Cope, Jackson I., “Definition as Structure 
in Gissing’s Ryecroft Papers,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:127-140, Summer, 
1957. 

Gissing is writing about a new kind of 

Utopia. His aim is not a new Atlantis 

but the pattern of an ideal human mind. 

The import which comes through imag- 

inative assent to fictional narrator and 

narration required a central affective sym- 

bol which he found in “Nature.” (R.A.K.) 


GIUSSO, LORENZO 

Artieri, Giovanni, “Lorenzo Giusso UI- 
timo Romantico,” Uuova Antologia, 
1878:237-44, June, 1957. 

Death has unexpectedly claimed Italy's 

last romantic poet and philosopher, Lor- 

enzo Giusso (April, 1957). His life rep- 

resents the “epigone of a generation that 

never existed.” (H.E.L.) 


GOEBBELS, JOSEPH 
Bonwit, Marianne, “Michael, ein Roman 
von Joseph Goebbels, im Licht der 


deutschen literarischen Tradition,” 
Monatshefte, 49:193-200, April-May, 
1957. 


This book, published in 1929, is no lit 
erary masterpiece, but a curiosum of half- 
understood passages from other writers. 
Many similarities to Goethe’s Werther 
are found. It is anti-Jewish, anti-Russian, 
and anti-Jesus. (C.P.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 

Young, Wayland, “Letter From London,” 
Kenyon Review, 19:477-82, Summer, 
1957. 

William Golding’s allegorical novels, 

Lord of the Flies, The Inheritors, Pinch- 

er Martin, show a “mastery of language” 

and a “unique blend of an anthropolog- 

ical approach and . . . atonement.” 

(K.W.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 
Robertson, Roderick, “Toward a Defini- 
tion of the Religious Drama,” Educa- 
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tional Theatre Journal, 9:99-105, May, 

1957. 
By describing Graham Greene’s play The 
Living Room in terms of religion, reli- 
gious experience, and other plays deal- 
ing with religious subjects, it is possible 
to discover that whether the play demon- 
strates religious alienation, religious ex- 
perience, or the beatitude of a religious 
hero, it does in any case “affirm the tran- 
scendency of the supernatural order.” 
(F.J.H.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Haber, Grace Stevenson, “Echoes from 
Carlyle’s ‘Goethe’s Helena’ in “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge’,” Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 12:89-90, June, 1957. 
Passages in The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
particularly some presenting the Faustian 
and Mephistophelean characteristic of 
the mayor, suggest that Hardy wrote with 
Carlyle’s essay at his elbow. (F.C.T.) 


HOPE, A. D. 

Goldberg, S. L., “The Poet as Hero: A. 
D. Hope’s The Wandering Islands,” 
Meanjin, 16:127-8, Winter, 1957. 

Hope is a significant Australian poet be- 

cause of his “honesty, the persistence, the 

maturity of mind and art with which he 

has dealt with life.” (B.B.) 


IBSEN, HENRIK 

Kaufmann, F. W., “Ibsen’s Conception of 
the Truth,” Germanic Review, $2:83- 
92, April, 1957. 

Truth for Ibsen was neither an absolute 

power, nor an inevitable compromise, nor 

a mere traditional code, but the creative 

response to life, originating in concrete 

situations demanding a decision and tran- 

scending them. Truth is constantly being 

acquired, but once reached it has to be 


reevaluated lest it turn into a falsehood. 
(C.P.) 


JAMES, HENRY 
Abel, Darrel (ed.), “ ‘Howells or James?’ 
-An Essay by Henry Blake Fuller,” 


15] 


Modern Fiction Studies, 3:159-164, Sum- 
mer, 1957. 
This is the first publication of a paper 
written in 1885 contending that Howells, 
more realistic and American than James, 
should be acknowledged as shaper and 
director of American fiction. (R.A.K.) 


Goddard, Harold C., “A Pre-Freudian 
Reading of The Turn of the Screw,” 


Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 12:1-36, 
June, 1957. 
This posthumously published lecture, 


written about 1920, argues that the gov- 
erness, the point of view character, re- 
veals her insanity (due to a desire to be 
heroic, repressed love, and frustrated ma- 
ternal affection) , forces the housekeeper’s 
credence in her hallucinations, and causes 
the anguish of the children, who perceive 
her condition. (F.C.T.) 


Hamblen, Abigail Ann, “Henry James 
and the Press: A Study of Protest,” 
Western Humanities Review, 11:169- 
175, Spring, 1957. 

James loses his detachment when he writes 

of newspapers and magazines. It is un- 

mistakable that he, so far as the imper- 
sonal artist is capable, hates the popular 

press. (R.A.K.) 


Lydenberg, John, “The Governess Turns 
the Screws,” Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, 12:37-58, June, 1957. 

Professor Heilman’s interpretation of 

The Turn of the Screw as Christian myth 

provides a clue for the theory that the 

governess is an authoritarian, false savior, 
with sadistic impulse to control and mas- 
ochistic impulse to be the children’s 

screen against evil. “The story [is] a 

covert, if unconscious, attack” upon New 

England Puritanism. (F.C.T.) 


Stovall, Floyd, “Henry James’s “The 
Jolly Corner’,” Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, 12:72-84, June, 1957. 

The disfigured apparition which Spencer 

Brydon sees in the entrance of his New 





York house is his false self, from which 
he can be released only by Alice’s love, 
and not the ghost of what he would have 
been if he had remained these three 


decades in America. (F.C.T.) 


Watkins, Floyd C., “Christopher New- 
man’s Final Instinct,” Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Fiction, 12:85-88, June, 1957. 

In the first ending of The American, 

Newman looks back “instinctively” to 

see if the letter which would have per- 

mitted his revenge is completely burned; 
in the revision he merely utters an in- 
articulate cry. The revision makes him 
more as James intended, consistently 
good and unvengeful, but also lessens 
his humanity. (F.C.T.) 


Wilkins, M. S., “A Note on the Princess 
Casamassima,” Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, 12:88, June, 1957. 

The Princess Obolensky may be the pro- 

totype of James’s fictional princess. 

(F.C.T.) 


Wright, Walter, “Maggie Verver: Neither 
Saint nor Witch,” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 12:59-71, June, 1957. 

Maggie of James’s Golden Bowl! is at first 

a wholesome, sensitive, normally selfish 

girl. She is shocked by her husband’s in- 

fidelity into appreciation of the self-dis- 
cipline by which he and his mistress main- 
tain good form. She grows out of selfish- 
ness and desire for revenge into imagina- 
tive, sympathetic acceptance of others’ 
lives. (F.C.T.) 


JEWETT, SARAH ORNE 

Bishop, Ferman, “Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Idea of Race,” New England Quarterly, 
30:243-9, June, 1957. 

“To the end of her career, Sarah Orne 

Jewett . . . maintained an aristocratic em- 

phasis upon the racial inequalities of 

mankind. . . . She must . . . be counted 

a consistent adherent to the ideas of nor- 

dicism.” (W.T.S.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Blotner, Joseph L., “‘Ivy Day in the 
Committee Room’: Death Without Res- 
urrection,” Perspective, 9:210-7, Sum. 
mer, 1957. 

The story becomes powerfully ironic 

when read “against the background of 

the events of Christ’s death and resur- 

rection.” Joyce contrasts the glorious re- 

turn of Christ with the paralysis of Ire. 

land following the death of Parnell. 

(M.J.B.) 


Frye, Northrop, “Blake and Joyce,” The 
Joyce Review, 1:39-46, February, 1957. 
Joyce’s immediate predecessor is Blake 
whose myth of Albion parallels Joyce's 
myth of Finnegan in many ways. There 
is this difference: Blake’s central figure 
is male because his epic is apocalytic and 
dialectic; Joyce’s is female because his 
myth is ironic and cyclical. (R.A.K.) 


Higginson, Fred H., “Two Letters from 
Dame Anna Earwicker,” Critique, 1:3- 
14, Summer, 1957. 

Joyce’s notebook contains three texts of 

the letter which appears in FW IV. The 

two texts reproduced here are the first 
draft and a version made by combining 
the first two pages of the second draft 
and the remainder of the third, a text 
sanctioned by Joyce’s own pagination 
(R.A.K.) 


Hodgart, M. J. C., “The Earliest Sections 
of Finnegans Wake,’ The Joyce Re. 
view, 1:3-18, February, 1957. 

After 1927 Joyce’s methods of composi- 

tion changed. At this time he still had 

portions of Books Two and Four to 
write and Books One and Two to elab- 

orate. (R.A.K.) 


Jarrell, Mackie L., “Joyce’s Use of Swift's 
Polite Conversation in the Circe Epi- 
sodes of Ulysses,’ PMLA, 72:545-54, 
June, 1957. 

“The Swiftian material in Ulysses con- 

sists largely of proverbs drawn from 
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Polite Conversation and is heavily con- 
centrated in ‘Circe.’”” The “Oxen of the 
Sun” and “Eumaneus” are also modelled 
on Swift. (B.K.) 


Morse, J. Mitchell, “Aquinas and Joyce,” 
The Joyce Review, 1:19-30, February, 
1957. 

Joyce was by temperament inclined to 

Aquinas’ view both because it recognizes 

the moral indifference of the dedicated 

artist and the resulting conflict between 
the artist and the social man and because 
it recognizes as the end of art an arrest 

or stasis of the soul. (R.A.K.) 


Prescott, Joseph, “James Joyce’s Stephen 
Hero,’ Letterature Moderne, 6:679-88, 
Nov.-Dec., 1956. 

Because Stephen Hero is marked by a 

documentary explicitness denied to the 

more impersonal A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, it has better claim to 
the latter title than the so-miscalled work; 
the change from the first to the second 
mirrors the progression from the novel 
of the overt and partisan manager to 

that of the invisible and impersonal di- 

rector. 


Short, Clarice, “Joyce’s ‘A Little Cloud,’ ” 
Modern Language Notes, 72:275-78, 
April, 1957. 

“It is possible that Joyce appreciated the 

ironic parallel” between “A Little Cloud” 

and Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon” in 

“verbal imagery and in the relationship 

of the central character to his environ- 

ment.” (M.J.O.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 

Stefani, Giuseppe, “Kafka e l'Italia,” 
Nuova Antologia, 1877:67-78, May, 
1957. 

The diaries, letters, and notes which Kaf- 

ka wrote during his four sojourns in Italy 

patently reveal his feelings of inadequacy, 

political naivete, torment, and disillus- 

ionment. These salient traits are evident 

in his major works. (H.E.L.) 


LAGERKVIST, PAR 
Stromberg, Kjel, “Par Lagerkvist,” La Re- 
vue de Paris, 32-3, July, 1957. 

The 1951 Nobel prize winner concerned 
himself with Christian and pagan prim- 
itivism. Then this “Passionate Pilgrim” 
discovered a new problem: the eternal 
war between good and evil. It now pos- 
sesses his soul. (L.L.) 


LAWRENCE, D. H. 

Weiss, Daniel, “Oedipus in Nottingham- 
shire,” Literature and Psychology, 7: 
33-42, August, 1957. 

Contrary to Lawrence’s attempts to direct 

it along less harshs lines, the true Oedipal 

situation in Sons and Lovers prevails; 
symbolically the son both possesses his 
mother and seeks his father’s death. 

(R.A.B.) 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 
Eliot, T. S., “Wyndham Lewis,” Hudson 
Review, 10:167-70, Summer, 1957. 
Lewis was a “highly strung nervous man,” 
a great satirist who was aggressive in self- 
protection. Doing some of his best work 
after his blindness, he was Gadfly and 
inspired pamphleteer. ‘““We have no critic 
of the contemporary world at once so 
fearless, so honest, so intelligent, and _pos- 
sessed of so brilliant a prose style.” 


(J-L.B.) 


Holloway, John, “Wyndham Lewis: The 
Massacre and the Innocents,” Hudson 
Review, 10:171-88, Summer, 1957. 

The bases of Lewis’s vision of contem- 

porary life are violence, the machine, and 

the megapolis. However, there is a com- 

passion for humanity that provides a lim- 

ited affirmation of mankind. Among the 

great writers of the century (if less than 

Yeats, Lawrence, and Eliot) he is “the 

most directly relevant of them all.” 

(J-L.B.) 


Kenner, Hugh, “Stele for Hephaestus,” 


Poetry, 90:306-310, August, 
Wyndham _ Lewis 


1957. 
transformed English 
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prose by detaching “the energies of the 
subject from the personal infusions of 
the writer.” T. S. Eliot called him “the 
greatest master of style of my genera- 
tion...” The Trial of Man, last volume 
of The Human Age, proposed to justify 
the ways of man to God. (F.L.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 
Rosenfeld, Isaac. “On the Role of the 
Writer and the Little Magazine,” Chi- 
cago Review, 11:3-16, Summer, 1957. 
“The role of the writer unquestionably is 
to resist the major amalgamation between 
extremes [of society, politics] that takes 
place today.” But the old group solidarity 
is gone; the avant garde no longer truly 
exists. The little ‘magazine, once its or- 
gan, is being killed off by paperbacks. 
(M.J.B.) 


MALRAUX, ANDRE 
Matthews, J. H., “André Malraux,” Con- 
temporary Review, No. 1099:24-28, 
July, 1957. 
Malraux presents the idea of death’s in- 
evitability as the source of all man’s fears 
and inadequacies. Accepting the human 
condition, Malraux tries to elevate man 
above it. Action is his answer; revolu- 
tion, his particular kind of action. The 
heroic act is important only as it lifts 
man above the human dilemma. (F.L.) 


MANN, THOMAS 
Braun, Frank Y., “Thomas Mann’s Ca- 
nine Idyl,” Monatshefte, 49:207-11, 
April-May, 1957. 
Scheffauer’s statement that the _ short 
piece Herr und Hund is the “finest study 
of the mind of a dog ever written” 
should be qualified to read “does con- 
tain some of the most literate observa- 
tions . . . and intriguing speculations 
about canis familtaris in German animal 
literature.” (C.P.) 


Schoolfield, George C., “Thomas Mann 
and the Honest Pagans,” Philological 
Quarterly, 36:280-5, April, 1957. 


For the turning point of his novel Der 
Erwahlte, Mann “looks back to the turp. 
ing point between the classical and the 
medieval worlds. It is a twilight world 
that bears an uncomfortable resemblance 
to our own.” (B.B.) 


Strich, Fritz, “Schiller und Thomas 
Mann,” Die neue Rundschau, 1:60-83, 
1957. 

There is 


a basic similarity between 


Schiller and Mann. Schiller, long before 
Goethe, became a constructive and edu- 
cative force for Mann, whose Novelle, 
“Schwere Stunde” (1905), written in de. 
fense of Schiller’s heroic poetry, is a self- 
portrait. Its theme is “Moral des Kiinst- 
lers,” “der Wille zum Werk.” (H.H.V.) 


Van Doren, Mark, “Joseph and His 
Brothers, A Comedy in Four Parts,” 
American Scholar, 26:289-302, Summer, 
1957. 

Mann’s problem in his great comic novel 

is to make Joseph’s vanity palatable; the 

triumph of Mann is that we love on 
every page the hero that the author 
himself loves this side of an idolatry that 
would destroy the comedy, since comedy 
admits no gods made on earth. (W.GF,) 


MISTRAL, GABRIELA 
Furness, Edna Lue, “Gabriela Mistral, 
Professor, Poet, Philosopher, and Phi- 
lanthropist,” Arizona Quarterly, 13: 
118-23, Summer, 1957. 
“While engaged in the punctilious per- 
formance of her duties as a dedicated 
teacher, Gabriela Mistral found time to 
read widely, to think and meditate, and 
to lay the foundation of her work which 
makes a claim to immortality—as a pro 
fessor, poet, philosopher, and philanthro- 
pist.” (A.A.S.) 


MONTAGUE, CHARLES EDWARD 

Irwin, W. R., “Experiment in Irony: 
Montague’s A Hind Let Loose,” Mod- 
ern Fiction Studies, 3:141-6, Summer, 
1957. 
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As an experiment in sustained irony, A 
Hind Let Loose is not bold enough. 
Montague adopts irony as a method and 
then deserts it, setting dulce and utile 
at odds, confounding his original pur- 
pose. (R.A.K.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 

Rees, Ralph, “The Armor of Marianne 
Moore,” Bucknell Review, 7:27-40, May, 
1957. 

“Miss Moore’s armor is anything that 

protects . . . contributes to individuality. 

... The armor which protects also shapes 

the personality.” To compose her armor, 

shse uses compression, restraint, indirec- 

tion. (M.H.) 


MORRIS, WRIGHT 

Booth, Wayne C., “The Two Worlds in 
the Fiction of Wright Morris,” Sewanee 
Review, 65:375-99, Summer, 1957. 

In Morris's fiction, “the real world, grue- 

some as it is, is not as real as it looks. 

To endure it, ...a man must... find 

amore genuine reality” through heroism, 

imagination, and love: these take him 

“Out of this World.” (A.A.S.) 


O'NEILL, EUGENE 

Young, Stark, “Eugene O'Neill: Notes 
from a Critic’s Diary,” Harper's, 214: 
66-71, 74, June, 1957. 

O’Neill’s story sometimes “limps,” the 

style is often flat, the thought sometimes 

sophomoric, but he touches greatness 

because of his deep compassion. His in- 

tention and “the dark center of it” en- 

able him to “break your heart” in spite 

of his limitations. (F.L.) 


PATER, WALTER 

Hafley, James, “Walter Pater’s ‘Marius’ 
and the Technique of Modern Fiction,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 3:99-109, Sum- 
mer, 1957. 

Marius is the imitation of an action— 

learning to hope—and its form, not its 

philosophy, achieves this end, shaping 

and defining “a life of realized conscious- 


ness.” Marius is rendered with contem- 
porary techniques, becoming the first 
modern character in fiction. (R.A.K.) 


POETRY 
Auden, W. H., and David Daiches, “The 
Anglo-American Difference: Two Views 
of Poetry,” Anchor Review, 1:205-33, 
1955. 
Auden: “From Bryant on there is scarce- 
ly one American poet whose work, if un- 
signed, could be mistaken for that of an 
Englishman. . . . There is indeed an 
American mentality which is new and 
unique in the world, but it is the product 
less of conscious political action than 
of nature, of the new and unique en- 
vironment of the American continent.” 
Daiches: The American poetic accent to- 
day is more artful and less romantic than 
the British; there is less bad poetry writ- 
ten in America than in Britain, but Amer- 
ican poetry tends to be deft and mature 
rather than great. (W.G.F.) 


“Big Day for Bards at Bay,” Life, 45:105- 
8, September 9, 1957. 

The obscenity charges against Allen Gins- 
berg’s Howl and Other Poems has called 
attention to San Francisco’s poetry re- 
vival and the attempt of its poets to 
reach new audiences through night-club 
and television readings. (W.G.F.) 


Boisdeffre, Pierre De, “Quatre Poétes 
Francaise a4 Vheure Allemande,’ Mer- 
cure de France, 1128:645-63, August, 
1957. 

A review of the work of Aragon, Eluard, 

Desnos, Stuna and others shows how 

they kept alive the national spirit of 

France during the tragic days of the 

German occupation. (L.L.) 


Grucci, Joseph, “Iwo Reasons for In- 
difference,” Trace, No. 22:3-7, June, 
1957. 


Two reasons for the dwindling of the 
poetic audience: the poet’s refusal to dis- 
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cipline his material; his withdrawal into 
an obscure and private world. (M.H.) 


Guenther, Charles, “French Poetry: The 
Postwar Decade, 1946-1956,” Folio, 22: 
13-28, Winter, 1956-57. 

Although surrealism has the. prestige 

symbolism once had, the greatest living 

French poets defy classification. - The 

prose-poem has replaced the: classic alex- 

andrine as the dominant verse form. The 
eight poets represented here (Jouve, 

Reverdy, Michaux, Prevert, Char, Thom- 

as, de Solier, Cadou) illustrate the dyna- 

mism of French poetry since 1946. 

(W.B.B.) 


Miller, James E., “Four Cosmic Poets,” 
University of Kansas City Review, 23: 
312-20, June, 1957. 

The poetry of Whitman, D. H. Lawrence, 

Hart Crane, and Dylan Thomas presents 

the universe as ‘‘a coherent, rhythmical, 

and purposeful unfolding of time . . . 

[impelled by a] mystic life force.” In- 

deed, these poets relied upon the “mys- 

tical logic’ of the unconscious. Their 
religion was “discovered by instinct, not 
embodied in dogma.” They are affirma- 

tive and essentially joyous poets. (G.K.) 


Wain, John, “English Poetry: The Im- 
mediate Situation,” Sewanee Review, 
65:353-74, Summer, 1957. 

Recent English poetry has been chiefly 

under the control of “the Movement” 

whose main figures are Robert Conquest, 

Kingsley Amis, Donald Davie, Philip 

Larkin, and John Wain; its chief marks 

are a “more level tone,” “submission to 

a new discipline of form, the refusal 

to make large personal gestures. . . .” 

(A.A.S.) 


Wheelock, John Hall, “A View of Con- 
temporary Poetry,” American Scholar, 
26:335-41, Summer, 1957. 

Perception has largely taken the place 

of emotion in twentieth-century poetry, 

but there are premonitions of a return 


to lyricism in the oncoming generation. 
(W.G-F.) 


PONTOPPIDAN, HENRIK 

Jones, W. Glyn, “Henrik Pontoppidan 
(1857-1943) ,” Modern Language Re. 
view, 52:376-383, July, 1957. 

A survey of the life and works of the 

Danish ' novelist reveals that ‘without 

him it is unlikely that the realist novels 

of the twentieth century . . . would ever 

have existed in their present form.” 

(W.T.S.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Read, Forrest, “The Pattern of The 
Pisan Cantos,’ Sewanee Review, 6): 
400-19, Summer, 1957. 

The “same Inferno-Purgatorio-Paradiso 


patterns—experience subjected to time, 
experience which is symbolic of timeless- 
ness, and experience in timelessness it- 
self; and the process by which the sensi- 
bility moves from reception through cre- 
ation to articulation—animate the Com- 
media and the Pisan Cantos.” (A.A.S.) 


POWYS, THEODORE FRANCIS 
Steinmann, Martin, Jr., ““The Symbolism 
of T. F. Powys,” Critique, 1:49-68, Sun- 
mer, 1957. 
There are two kinds of allegory in 
Powys. In one, the staple of his fiction, 
symbolic surface corresponds to  subsur- 
face abstraction. In the other, occurring 
particularly in his early fiction, concrete 
corresponds to concrete. (R.A.K.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Bailey, Ninette, “Les Modalités du Temps 
et la Notion de Il’Acte Libre: Un As 
pect Négligé de la Pensée. Proustienne,” 
French Studies, 11:28-37, January, 1957. 

Proust’s philosophical speculations are 

weakened because he refuses to face the 

reality of human freedom, even though 


his own psychology should have led him > 


to affirm it. Yet Proustian determinism, 
which results in individual passivity, al- 
lows the artist to treat effectively all the 
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forces to which man has been submitted. 
(R.A.B.) 





May, Gita, “Chardin vu par Diderot et 
par Proust,” PMLA, 72:403-418, June, 
1957. 

Diderot and Proust were both literary 

artists who appreciated the still lifes, dead 

animals, and portraits of Chardin, Did- 

erot mainly by esthetic analysis and 

Proust by study of psychological effects. 

They carried into their fiction Chardin’s 

principle of expressing “l’universal . . . 

en se confinant au particulier, au con- 

cret et au quotidien.” (F.C.T.) 
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, 65; |REXROTH, KENNETH 
Williams, William Carlos, “Two New 
adiso | Books by Kenneth Rexroth,” Poetry, 
time, 90:180-190, June, 1957. 
eless- | Rexroth has solved the problem of “what 
ss it. }t0 do with the modern poetic line. . . 
sensi- | by internal combustion.” In Defense of 
h cre- | Earth is prosaic, sometimes sentimental, 
Com- fand lacks musical quality. Still Rexroth 
\.S.) Jis a good poet—and is a moralist. His 
translations are brilliantly sensitive. 
(F.L.) 
rolism 
_Sum- FRICHARDSON, DOROTHY 
Stanford, Derek, “Dorothy Richardson's 
ry inj Novels,” Contemporary Review, No. 
iction, J 1100:86-89, August, 1957. 
ubsur- [Clues to Miss Richardson’s treatment of 
urring Jer world of lost values in Pilgrimage 
crete Fare Bergson’s Creative Evolution and 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Bergson’s “continuous 
present” became Miriam’s reality in the 
Richardson novel; his “becoming” be- 
Temps}“@me Miriam’s growing-up. Stream-of- 
Jn As | Consciousness served as appropriate tech- 
enne,” |ique. Criticisms of Richardson are for 
, 1957. flormlessness, lack of perspective, and 
ns are JMonotony. (F.L.) 
ace the 
though FRILKE, RAINER MARIA 
ed him [Schuelke, Gertrude L., ““These November 
ninism, | Days Reflected in Rilke’s Requiems,” 
‘ity, al | Monatshefte, 49:179-86, April-May, 
all the J 1957, 
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Rilke’s November work of 1900, 
and 1915 show that the observance of All 


1908 


Soul’s Day strengthened in him the 
sense of death in life, which showed it- 
self especially in work created at this 
time of the year. (C.P.) 


ROETHKE, THEODORE 
Arnett, Carroll, “Minimal to Maximal: 
Theodore Roethke’s Dialectic,” College 
English, 18:414-16, May, 1957. 
A “summary qnd elucidation” of several 
poems shows that “only when man sees 
his world as an organism, Roethke seems 
to say, will the rage that ‘warps [his] 
clearest cry’ and makes him ‘“dancing- 
mad’ be transformed into the knowledge 
of self which permits true spirituality 
and true creativity.” (M.J.O.) 


SALINGER, J. D. 

Branch, Edgar, “Mark Twain and J. D. 
Salinger: A Study in Literary Con- 
tinuity,” American Quarterly, 9:144- 
58, Summer, 1957. 

Huckleberry Finn and The Catcher in 

the Rye are “clearly related in narrative 

pattern and style, characterization of the 
hero and critical import. . . .” Each book 
is also a “devastating criticism of Amer- 
ican society and voices a morality of love 
and humanity.” Huck’s vision reveals 
democracy’s hope and despair; Holden's 
emphasizes despair. (J.L.B.) 


Kegel, Charles, ‘“Incommunicability in 
Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” 
Western Humanities Review, 11:188-90, 
Spring, 1957. 

The Catcher in the Rye “can .. . be 

read as Holden Caulfield’s quest for 

communicability with his fellow man. . . .” 

(M.H.) 





SANTAYANA, GEORGE 


Larrabee, Harold A., “Santayana on His 
Works,” “New England Quarterly, 30: 
251-2, June, 1957. 

Santayana interestingly divides his works 


for what he calls “Hard-minded” 
“Soft-minded” readers. (W.T.S.) 


and 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Eyrignous, L., “Le Centenaire de la Nais- 

sance de Bernard Shaw,” Etudes Ang- 

laises, 10:123-7, April-June, 1957. 
Interest in Shaw the man, the political 
theorist, and the philosopher has fallen 
off. Interest in Shaw the playwright re- 
mains, and probably always will remain, 
great. Of two recent books on Shaw, 
Winsten’s Jesting Apostle is “sans grand 
discernement”; St. John Ervine’s biog- 
raphy has flaws but it valuable never- 
theless. (J.H.A.) 


O’Donnell, Norbert F., “Shaw, Bunyan, 
and Puritanism,” PMLA, 72:520-33, 
June, 1957. 

“Although Shaw could thrill to Bunyan’s 

total vision, interpreting it in his own 

way, and could admire Bunyan as its cre- 
ator, he could not in the end detach any 
part of that vision to live again in his 
own drama of secular salvation.” Shav- 


ian “puritanism” was merely one of many 
masks. (B.K.) 


SILONE, IGNACIO 
“A Conversation in Paris with Ignacio 
Silone,” Anchor Review, 1:253-65, 1955. 
From the 1915 earthquake in his native 
Abruzzi, Silone learned that “the usual 
goodness of ‘respectable people’ applied 
when the earth was stable; as soon as it 
started shaking, the most terrifying in- 
stincts appeared.” Silone does not con- 
sider himself a “neo-realist,” but rather 
feels “it is the true artist’s duty to share 
the sufferings of the men of his time, and 
to show sufficient courage and disinter- 
estedness in representing them.” (W.G.F.) 


SOLOGUB, FJODOR 

Reeve, F. D., “Art as Symbol: Sologub’s 
Devil,” Modern Fiction Studies, 3:110- 
118, Summer, 1957. 

In The Little Devil society is a system 

of uncaused problems without value or 


meaning. Love, like hatred, is an inven. 
tion for personal security, amounting 
usually to less. What life adds up—short 
of the mystery which lies behind itis 
known as a sum of absurdities. (R.A.K.) 


SPANISH LITERATURE 

Casson, Jean, “Les Grands Thémes de la 
Littérature Espagnole,” La Revue De 
Paris, 57-68, July, 1957. 

What are the great themes dominating 

Spanish Literature, now and _ always? 

Sterility, fecundity, eroticism (often tragic 

in Lorca), “antipedagogisme,” love, and 

pity. (L.L.) 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 
Ashbery, John, “The Impossible,” Poetry, 
90:250-254, July, 1957. 

Gertrude Stein’s poetry has original pro- 
fundity. Like Henry James in The Golden 
Bowl, Miss Stein attempts to “transmit 
a completely new picture of reality,” the 
complicated rhythm actually imitating the 
rhythm of life and obeying some basic 
impulse “at the heart of all happening.” 
(F.L.) 


THOMPSON, FLORA 
Lane, Margaret, “Flora 
Cornhill Magazine, No. 
Spring, 1957. 
Flora Thompson’s three books are “a 
simple yet infinitely detailed record of 
the life of the poor as it was lived in an 
obscure Oxfordshire hamlet in the eight- 
een-eighties and nineties.” (M.H.) 


Thompson,” 
1011:145-65, 


TILGHER, ADRIANO 

Artieri, Giovanni, “Adriano  Tilgher 
Napoletano,” Nuova Antologia, 1880: 
469-80, August, 1957. 

Adriano Tilgher (1887-1941), Italian 

philosopher of German-French ancestry, 

represents the genuine Neopolitan spirit. 

Unlike Benedetto Croce, Tilgher usés 

intuitional processes rather than rational 

ones and blends into his works contra 

dictions, dithdence, melancholy, sarcasm. 
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WARREN, ROBERT PENN 

McDowell, F. P. W., “The Romantic 
Tragedy of Self in World Enough and 
Time,” Critique, 1:34-48, Summer, 1957. 

































de la | Jeremiah Beaumont is betrayed by a ro- 
e De | manticism that blinds him to his inner- 
insufficiency. He throws his life away pur- 
ating | suing what seemed to him an embodiment 
ways? } of the “noble-ideal.” Self-knowledge came 
tragic | too late to save him. (R.A.K.) 
, and 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 
Garrigue, Jean, “America Revisited,” 
Poetry, 90:315-320, August, 1957. 
etry, William Carlos Williams’ In the Amer- 
ican Grain is “all style . . . an American 
| pro- original.” The book fights the accepted 
‘olden | Way of looking at the things and people 
insmit | of our American past. The book's de- 
” the | sign is based upon a juxtaposition of op- 
ng the posites—with the apparent purpose of al- 
basic | lowing significance to “shock out.” 
ning” | (FL) 
WOLFE, THOMAS 
Foster, Ruel E., “Fabulous Tom Wolfe,” 
, | University of Kansas City Review, 23: 
pson, | 260-4, June, 1957. 
145-65, | 4 voracity ran through everything 
| [Thomas Wolf] did.” He was a giant 
are “| among men, tussling with his enemies, 
ord ol } the critic and the literary editor. “Time 
| in a | was the one enemy Tom couldn't defeat. 
eight} The giant realized at the last that 
even giants are mortal.” [The article is 
chiefly biographical.] (G.K.) 
Tilgher |} WOOLF, VIRGINIA 
, 1880: | Hungerford, Edward A., “‘My Tunnel- 
ling Process’: The Method of Mrs. Dal- 
Italian} loway,’ Modern Fiction Studies, 3:164- 
ncestry, | 167, Summer, 1957. 
1 spitit. | Woolf describes her style in Mrs. Dallo- 
er us way as her “tunnelling process” which 
rational she defines as one in “which I tell the 
conta Jpast by installments, as I have need of 
sarcasm. 





.of the manifested world. . 
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it.” Eventually the tunnels should con- 
nect, coming to daylight in the present. 
(R.A.K.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 
Adams, Hazard, “Yeats’s Country of the 
Young,” PMLA, 72:510-9, June, 1957. 
Country of the Young is Yeats’ unpub- 
lished variant on The Traveling Man by 
Lady Gregory in collaboration with Yeats. 
It, “instead of presenting a traditionally 
Christian moral, makes an effort to ex- 
amine the traditional states of human ex- 
istence—innocence and experience . . . 
the manuscript becomes valuable as a 
microcosm of Yeatsian symbology . . .” 
(B.K.) 


Lees, F. N., “Yeats’s ‘Byzantium,’ Dante, 
and Shelley,” Notes and Queries, 202: 
312-3, July, 1957. 

“Byzantium” is not to be interpreted as 

Dantean in religious or moral feeling, 

but Dante may have had some of the 

guide relationship to Yeats that Virgil, 

Statius, and Sordello had had to Dante. 

(W.G.F.) 


Miner, Earl Roy, “A Poem by Swift and 
W. B. Yeats’s Words Upon the Window 
Pane,” Modern Language Notes, 72: 
273-5, April, 1957. 

The title, the fictional situation, and part 

of the conception of the characters of 

Yeats’s play grow out of the sixth poem 

of Swift’s “Written Upon Windows at 

Inns, in England.” (M.J.O.) 


Wilson, F. A. C., “Patterns in Yeats’s 
Imagery: The Herne’s Egg,’ Modern 
Philology, 55:46-52, August, 1957. 

The plot and imagery of The Herne’s 

Egg draw upon two sources—Indian re- 

ligious myth, which supplies the sym- 

bolic force of the egg, for example; and 
the work of Balzac, whom Yeats consid- 
ered a “subjective mystic, whose love of 
the divine order did not vitiate his love 
. .” (A.AS.) 
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